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The Asiatic Society accepted already in 1817 my offer to 
publish the text Of the JVyaya with a translation, but only the 
Introduction to this work appeared in the Journal of the 
Society, the MS. of the translation having meanwhile been 
lost (vide Journal of the Asiatic Society,# July,* 1847)» The 
present translation is based upon a rougln copy of the former, 
which I afterwards found among my papers. The notes arc 
entirely new, and the introduction has received so many addi- 
tions, that it is almost a new essay. The jSanscrit text, in uc- 
cgplancc with an enlarged plan, is •now accompanied ultlf its 
commentary; it will thus form another edition of the one pub- 
lished by the Committee of Public Instruction, which is out of 
and satisfy thereby a desideratum, long felt in the 
GJ^ftnment Sanscrit Colleges, where the Dhasha Pariccheda is 
introduced as a ckfcs-bodk. 




INTRODUCTION. 


In the following introduction to a translation of the BhAsha Pari* 
cch&la,* one of the most celebrated works of the Nyiya philosophy, it • 
has been my endeavour to subject the logic of ^he Nyiya, as well as 
the leading idens of this and the Vaitfshika systems, to a critical re- 
view, in order to bring the discussion about the merits of the philo- 
sophical researches of the Hindus more to a point. Colebrooke’a ex- 
position of those systems, though founded on the ablqgt and most exact 
researches, ns well in a philosophical as in ^critical point of view, 
does not suffice for this purpose, as ^ is a mere abstract fwn» the 
works of those schools, and docs not enter upon the discussion of (he 
position they are to hold as systems of philosophy. 

It is well known, how difficult it is to write a history of ancient India, 
only a few strictly historical records having been left to us by the 
Hindus themselves. The same difficulty obtains with regard to the 
history of their philosophy, as in the mind of the Hindus philosophy 
was associated with the idea of being raised above change, and no 
regard therefore paid to the social and intellectual condition of the 
time, in which lived the founder^ a System or hi*euccessors # who more 
* l have transited Bhiaba, in deviation from ita ordinary aeny " speech," by 
" categories of the Nyiya philosophy for Bhisha tnpani here evidently not 
'• speech" in general, which wonld give no sense wha^ver, but “ Nyiya Bhisha,*' 
apeech in the Nyiya, that is to aay the philoaophical^anguage dt terms of tba Nyiya, 

In the Sabda Kalpa Drama, “ Bbisba” (pnder thl head of Bliisha PsHoch&to) 
hal4fce meaning of Paribhaabap which is eiplained by the authoritative language 
If the teache^ which ootuider| the meanings of ths words ( Padirtha). This sense 
agrees essentislly frith the rendering fhich I have given. 
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developed it. Still it is not impossible to write * bistory of Indian 
philosophy, if it be limited to the task of tracing the gradual develop- 
ment of philosophical principles and modes of thinking, without 
reference to a strict chronological order ; for the internal natpre of a 
’^doctrine will point out its more ancient or modern date. At the same 
time we must admit, that^gven in this •attempt, we can only partially 
succeed. The dojprinefc even of those who are considered as the founders 
of the different schools, bear the marks of a far advanced progress in 
systematical arrangement, and must therefore have been the result of a 
long series of preceding philosophical enquiries.* Hence it would be 
preposterous Jo expect, that we should be able*to discover the first steps 
of their researches. We, however, decline here embarking upon a 
historical research of such a kind, believing, that under the present 
• circumstances, tjrhen only so few gf their philosophical works have 

* Lassen's Indische Alterthmnskunde, vol. ii. p. 477. His (Panini’s) text-book 
. continued to be the norm of the whole following time, and the labours of his suc- 
cessors were limited to the task to narrow or amplify his rules or more lucidly to 
. arrange them. From his work the same effect results, as from other pursuits of 
the Hindus on the |eld of science. *By a person of supeiior talent the labours of 
his predecessors were rendered more perfect and brought to a close ; he united them 
in a systdln of rules, or Sufras, which he condensed as much as possible. This ex. 
position remained the standard of all later times, and formed the foundation for the 
■ucceeding teachers of the same science, whose efforts were in general directed to 
the correct explanation and elucidation as well as to the emendation and perfection 
of .the fundamental work, and by whom the science was carried to a higher degree 
only as to its extent, but not as to its contents. We may discover a double motive, 
from which this manner of exposition took its rise. First, the sum total of the 
results which had been gained , should be condensed in the shortest form and hence 

the learning by rote facilitated Secondly, this mode of exposition rendered the 

understanding of the text difficult and often impossible, unless it was accompanied 
by an explanation. Such an explanation t was at the disposal of the teachers, ami by 
their guidance alone thir pupils were able tu comprehend the obscure sense of the 
text-books. Tip: Bitthmans, the only pftsessors of the icienqes, thus secured for 
themsflve* the prmlege,of communicating them only to those whom they thought 
Worthy of this information, u^d of preventing the other castes from an initiation with 
them. It is only it*, this sense^that a secret doctrine of the Brahmans can be ad- 
mitted. From the circumitanCe, that fpr each single science text-books of this kind 
W&re generally acknowledged as standards, it was ^consequence, that the worft ol 
the first founders and of the predecessors of the person who brought a scienoe t6 
f erfestion, were forgotten and frequently lost • * 
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we are of Colebrooke's opinion, that botfi sprang from the tame 
root, and are but branches of the same school ; the one being directed 
more to the explanation of material, the other of logisal forms.* Or to 
state it more exactly, —to the Nyfiya belong the logical doctrines of the 
forms of syllogisms, teams and propositions ; to the Vuisdshike the 
systematical explanation of the categories (the simplest metaphysical 
ideas) of tiie metaphysical, physical, And psychical notions, which 
notions are hardly touched upon pi Goutamn’s (the supposed founder* 
of the Nyfiya) Sutras. They differ in their statement of the several 
modes of proof ; the Nyiiya asserting four modes of proof— from per- 
ception, inference, analogy, and verbal communication \ the Yaiadahika 
admitting only the two first ones.f 
The name of logic, usually applied to the Nyiiya, sloes not correctly 
define it. It does nut treat of the theory of syllogisms and thf notions 
connected with them, as its direct obje§t, but only as a componertl part 
of its investigation. It rather aspirA to the distinction of giving a 
complete system of philosophy, based upon the most elementary meta- 
physical notions, and the division dedicated to the explanation of syl- 
logistical forms, is not even more explicitly treated than other parts of 
the system. To call the Nj fiya logic, would be the same as to assign 
this name to the philosophy of Aristotle. There is no doubt, however, 
that the Nyfiya has first among the philosophical systems of the Hindus 
thoroughly exnmined the art of reasoning, and shnped it # into its 
present iorm. Hence it gained such asceitdaisey among the learned 
Hindus, that altof them, howeverthey may deviate !'rony>ther doctrines 
of theNytiya, refer to it as to thcir«tandarc^in logic, and deem itgstndy 
necessary for the purpose of giving a firm basis to their reasoning. • 

, * 

* Vid. Colebrooke's Miacell. Essays, tyl. i. p.«61. 

The view above given, was based upon the Sutras of Gautama, without # w- 
• ferenee to \ work of the Vfieeshika school. I have since Compared tbs tfitrai* 
of Kaqfida and Aund my view conyletely confirmed. 
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It is indeed one of the principal pierits of the Nydya, that its pro- 
gress is marked by an admirably exact division of the topics, treated 
ferft, and in this respect it is not only superior to all other systems of 
the Hindus, but even modern philosophy might, with advantage, study 
it on account of its clearness and exactness. Though none of its inves- 
tigations has been carried^ on to a satisfactory end, the Ny&ya has, 
with the means at its command, fully described the circle within which 
it moved. We must at the same time admit, that notwithstanding its 
exactness, there ie one inherent fault in its exposition, viz. the neglect 
of all analytical method, a fault of all systems of the Hindus, which 
has, perhaps, more than any thing else, contributed to the narrow 
limits of their mental horizon. This fault, which, however, it shares with 
many other expositions of philosophy, for instance, to mention a cele- 
brated name, with Spinoza’s system, is rather a fault of exposition than 
of the system itself ; %r no synthesis (in science) is possible without 
analysis, and having well understood the leading notions of a system, 
we can easily trace the analytical way by which they were obtained. 
• This apparent absence of analysis in the construction of the philosophi- 
cal systems of the Hindus is tfie reason why so many enquirers have 
done injustice to their philosophical talent. For want of a clear analysis, 
unabfca to understand the nphorsms of the Hindu schools, composed in 
a language in form as well ns in thought, foreign to them, they thought 
the philosophical productions of many centuries and of an ingenious 
people, a web of either abstruse or puerile notions. On a closer exami- 
nation we shall come to a juater opinion of them, and although we find 
a limit as well in the range as the depth of their enquiries, we shall 
come to place them among the nations which advanced the intellectual 
progress of mankind. 

That ^findu philosophy will, however, have any great influence upon 
the development of European philosophy and mediately of European 
civilization, mujt be denied. Why should this be the dase ? Although 
we mutt admit, that the philosophical researches of the Hindus are as 
worthy of attention a; thote of the Greeks, still it is at the first glance 
evident, that the philosophical works of the former are unfit to be 
transferred to another soil, while tfioseof the Jatter will have always the 
•tame influence upon every rising generation in every dime and/ge. This 
djffenpce lies not so much in tht ^development of the system 
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as in the form. Yeutre compelled to think by reading the works of the 
Greeks, they introduce you into the process of their thoughts, and by 
this force you to accompany them with your own thoughts, until yd!P 
^arrive as ,it were by your own mind at the principles of their systems, 
from which point it is easy either to look back upon the way you have 
made or to»advance further. The Hindus, oij the other hand, are dog- 
matical. They commence synthetically witli a* statement of their 
principles, yet do not condescend to unfold the tram of thought which 
has led to them. Hence it is impossible for any one to understand 
their writings who has not previously, to a considerable degree, been 
practised in philosqphicahenquiries. The punishment however of this 
mystery and exclusion is the want of interest, .felt in the study of their 
writings. The same doctrines which might have been instrumental in 
enlightening thousands, are now forgotten, or in the possession of a few 
who are hardly able to comprehend them. 9 

Among the general metaphysical notions, the notion of substance is 
the most important one, as upon it all other notions are either founded 
or are closely connected with it, and whatever may bo the solution of 
all other metaphysical problems, it must bo influenced by the notion 
of substance. 9 * 

Substances are, according to the Nyuyt, the substrata of qnalities%nd 
actions,* a definition, which is the right W, as the basis of further in - 
restigation — it is the right one, because founded on experience. Sub- 
stance, we add, is in so far the substratum of qualities and actions, as 
the existence of qualities and actions depends upon the existence of 
substance ; if quality were independent of another, it could not represent 
another, whose quality it is. The existence of substance must there- 
fore be absolute, that is to say, not dependent upon the existence of 
another; for in this case, it would be # comprehended, not by thg notion 
of substance, but by that of quality. And consequently, to think the 
idea of substanca by any notions including dependance, jj a contradic- 
tion. This contradiction (of comprehending \ubstance under the notion 
of quality, and therefore of dependance) was committed by the Nydya by 
the distinction between eternal and non-etem|l subs (Jnces, because the 

**Or rather of qualities alofle according to the mod ern school of the Njtfjrs. 
the definition, that substances ire the substrata of qualities and actions, belongs to 
Kan&da. 
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existence of the letter is not independent. In the notion of eternal 
substance, however, the true notion of substance is included, which is 

be independent of time and cause. 

Another question is, how a substance is united with its qualities?^ 
That a substance should have qualities, appears a matter of course, and 
to question it, shows a vast progress in metaphysical thinking. Al- 
though the Nyflya entered not expressly into the discussion of this sub- 
ject, it must have felt its weight, as they found it necessary to invent a 
contrivance for ( such a connexion. A substance is, according to them, 
united with its qualities by a relation, called intimate relation, which is 
something real, and is neither in substances/»nor qualities, nor actions. 
We do not intend here tq analyze this notion any further (stating, how- 
ever, that the difficulty is not really removed by it,*) but we turn to a 
third point in the notion of substance. Substance, according to the 
Nyflya, is not only uffited with its qualities by the relation, just men- 
tioned, but all substances are united with the general notion of sub- 
stance, and single substances in the same way with the notion of their 
own class. This general notion is rather a common property ; for it 
does exist, independent of the mind which may conceive it, in the 
substances (also in qualities and actions) themselves, and is even eternal 
in tfewal substances, not eternal in transient substances. This notion 
exactly corresponds with th/lt of the so-called realists among the 
scholastic philosophers, who maintained the reality of general notions. 
Duns Scotus, for instance, asserted, that general properties (notions) 
were not only in objects potentid, but act t/, and that generality was not 
only formed by the understanding, but that it existed previously to the 
mental conception per se as a reality, viz., the quiddity itself, which was 

* For if it ii necessary, that qualities require some link to unite them with sub- 
stances, it & also necessity, that this liftk should be united with them by a similar 
link, and so on. The difficulty, as regards the connection of qualities, is briefly 
stated, thus. Tne existence of qualities is dependent upon the existence of the sub- 
stand, whose qualities (hey are, but notwice versa. Substance in accordance to its 
notion, is independent of qualities. Substance therefore is something of itself, and 
also something on w^eh qualities are dependent, and in this latter respect it is not 
substance, which it to be independent of qualities. That is to say, the notion of 
aubatauee in this form is contradictory, and should be abandoned for a notion which 
it consistent. 
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indifferent to genml*or individual existence. A cause, however, wa» 
requited to remove this indifference, viz. another more extensive 
quiddity, closely united with the first, and with the principle of iudivw* 
% duity. (afterwards called haecceity.)* 

In one point the Nyaya went a step in advance of most of the anci- 
ent systems of philosophy, viz.* in its assumption, that the special 
qualities of substances are effects ; for instance earth is the intimate (or 
material) cause of smell, the soul of knowledge, &c. They were no 
doubt urged to this assumption by the contradiction,, which arises, if 
beside substance, a quality which is necessary and therefore belongs 
to the quale of the substance, is admitted. If quality is an effect of 
substance, its existence is evidently derived, {md the contradiction re- 
moved. Although, however, this hypothesis is a step in advance, it is 
not the complete solution of the difficulty ; for here again the questiou 
will arise, how it is possible, that a substance entf become a cause, that 
is, produce something, which is foreign to itself* 

Substances, as before said, according to the*Ny&ya, are cither eter- 
nal or non-eternal. Eternal Are space, time, ether, soul, And the atoms 
of mind, cArtli, water, fire, and air. Non-eternal are ay compounds, or 
the things which we Actually perceive, and widely must have a cause of 
their existence. Thus substances are dueled into those which arq sell- 
out cause, and those which have a cause* 

There are three causes;— I . The cause of intimate relation, or 
material cause, as yarn is the material cause of cloth The proximate 
cause, or the actual union of the parts which arc to form a compound ; 
— and 3. The instrumental cause, viz. the cause by which this uuion is 
effected. 

This is similar to the doctrine of Aristotle, who admitted four causes ; 
a material cause, a moving cause, a formal cause, and an end cause. 
The instrumental cause include^ Ansotle’s form!, moving,* and* end 
causes. % • # 

The notion of causality is certainlf well considered, and infinitely su- 
perior to the notions which other Indian systems formed of it ; for there 
are already made some steps in advance towards th/proper discussion 
of this notion, if a difference in cause/ is acknowledged. In the*enurae- 
fation of causes — the cf use of motion appears to have been omitted ; it is, 

* Vid. Teoflemann'a GAchichff der Philosophic, Viertc Aaf). p. 256. 
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however, contained in the notion of instrumental causality. All activity 
according to the Nyiya is limited to motion, acts of the mind being 
«atnsidered by them as qualities, and as all actions abide in substances, 
we must think every substance as a cause of motion (viz, the last o 
cause). They did not, however, discuss, whether motion was necessary 
to all substances, or only to some or tp one, that is to say, whether there 
is nprimum mobile or n<?t ; they did not discuss the question, whether 
or not different motions require different causes ; nor did they lastly 
enter into an explanation of the notion itself.* They appear in fact not 
to have been aware of the intrinsic difficulties of the ideA of causality, 
which undoubtedly is one of the most difficult metaphysical notions.f 
The contradictions in the notion of cause aud effect appear with special 
force to apply to such causes, by which a change in the qualities of a 
substance is effected, a9 chemical, animal, and psychical effects. Such 
effects are, however, denied by the.Nyitya. Material causes must be 
understood as only the substrata, or the materials for a new union, as 
for instance, the two halves from which a pot is produced, are the ma- 
terial cause of the pot. There are therefore no real changes, but only 
changes of the incidental form, which substances may assume in their 
connexion with others i and there should not be changes at all we add. 
Evegy compound substance, according to the Ny&ya, is ultimately pro- 
duced from simple substances. 5 Simple substances, however, are eternal, 
aud all their qualities are also eternal. If this is the case, there is also 

* The contradictions which Zeno found in the idea of motion, are well 
known, and without fully acknowledging their weight, it is impossible to obtain a 
correct notion of it. Aristotle was well aware of this, and endeavoured to remove 
Zeno's objections to this notion. How important it is, correctly to define this 
notion, is evident even from the influence, which it exercised on the Nyiya, 
where motion is considered as an act, an^i even ai the only act. 

f Vide Sext. Emp. Ai*. mathem. in Ritter’s History of Philos. Vol. iv. p. 335. 
That cause could not be later than eflectpis evident ; but also.the effect cannot be 
later than the cause ; for if so, the causg, being antecedent to the effect, would be 
without effect, aud a cause without effect, is a contradiction. And if the effect would 
be consequent to th$ 4ause, it would be, when the cause is no more, therefore an 
eflgct without cause. Both therefore sgust be necessarily together. If this be con- 
ceded, then there is the difficulty, why the one store than the other is producing 
(or cause). Thet# are only part of the difficulties, t jmd .without solving them, the' 
ybjec^ona made against causality, are quite 
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no change of qualities* in any compound substances, because by any con- 
nexion between them, different from an accidental relation, they would 
assume changes, contradictory to the notion, under which they are con- 
raved. IX s the Nvi'iyn, however, admits an actual change in compound 
substances, in which qualities, not to be met with in the simple substan- 
ces, are produced, and moreover admits a com^nuid, in which there is a 
comparatively firm connexion of the parts with each dther^it has deviated 
from its notion of causality, and is hence guilty <^f the contradiction 
which it first endeavoured to escape. Notwithstanding these deficien- 
cies of the Nyiiya, we still maintain, t|/nt it approached nearer than any 
other Hindu system, to Ihe true notion of causality, causality being, 
according to Pantheistic, not less than to skeptical idea, a product of 
habit in the association of our ideas. 

In passing front the general metaphysical ^ontological) to more 
special investigations (comprehending natural philosophy and psycho- 
logy), we may first observe, that the same clearness obtains in the latter 
as in the former. Existence, or rather that which exists (to <V, 
in its connexion with material and immaterial phenomena, is much ntoro 
distinctly conceived than in other systems of the Hindis. We find in- 
deed the same material elements as in the latter ; viz., carth 4 water, 
light, air, and ether, and also the same qualities ; but while in altallicr* 
they are only generally described, here tfiere is made an attempt to ex- 
plain the special phenomena as well as the sources of our perception of 
them, or in one word, we find here the basis of observation, and of the 
first lineaments of the consequent reflection upon the results of that ob- 
servation. We meet here also with the first remarks about space and 
time, and even with some correct notions of their nnture, and although 
both of them are placed among the substances, we must not forget the 
intrinsic difficulties of this subject, wj^ich in our times only ha|ljfen more 
satisfactorily investigated by Kafft, Fichte, and Iftrbart. The error of 
considering spacl and time as substances, is a consequencg of the notion 
the Nytya had formed of substanfle, viz. a# the substrate of qualities 
and actions, This idea would, indeed, hav<f been correct, bad tHb no- 
tion of existence been preserved. '£he Whfcinta certainly had a much 
mSre exact idea of existence, maintaining, that which exists (roi'ww) 
must be simply existent without any attribute whatever, and should 
strictly not be even considered djy a plurality of notions. The 
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however, by denying the reality of phenomena, had nothing to explain, 
while the Ny&ya, retaining the crude notions, given by observation, 
Hiad no principles whereby to explain them. The most interesting 
poiut in this part of the system is the investigation into the nature of 
matter, an investigation which was indeed entered into by other Ilindu 
systems, yet not with ^tjie same success. The Vedanta, for instance, 
reduced the objects bf the senses, or the things composed of the gross 
elements, to elements which are finer and imperceptible to the senses, 
undoubtedly foa the same reasons as the Nyaya, viz. because the origin, 
the changes, and the destruction ( of the material things compelled the 
mind to fix the notion of existence upon somfc other natures, not affect- 
ed by those conditions* But according to the Vedanta, the simpler 
elements are only simple, because they are unmixed with others. As 
regards space, however, no reduction was made, and their view on this 
poiut is very like the Doctrine of Anaxagoras, who also started from an 
original identity of the ^elements with space. The Vedanta indeed did 
not confine its thoughts to those elements, but proceeded to the suppo- 
, sitiou of a substance, in which^ there is no difference whatever, but for 
what reason thw supposition was here made, it would be difficult to 
give a satisfactory reply, and as regards the principal point, space filled 
out Ay matter, it was not cum touched upon. The Ny&ya, on the 
other hand, has examined matfer under this point of view, and arrived 
At the theory of atoms,* in the same way as Leucippus and Democritus. 
It proceeded even further. With Leucippus and Democritus atoms have 
some, though imperceptible, extent, and also different figures and mo- 

* It is astonishing, that the Nyiyaikas made the supposition of such a substance 
as the ether, which, like space and time, is pervading and infinite. It is not space 
itself, but a kind of matter, filling out space, and can therefore be distinguished 
from U raarejy by a less degree of density. If so, the consequence should have 
been, that it was also exposed of parts, Iho last elements qt which are atoms. 
Instead of this, ^her is some thing anslog&s to space, by its being infinite, and yet 
filling jot au infinite sps^e. In fact it appears, they assumed this notion of ether 
only Watorically, or as a part^f the views on matter which had been formed pre- 
viously to them. Tlfc doctrin^ of the five elements (ether, air, fire, water aud 
earth) is one of the most anefent hypotheses of Indian philosophy. It is taught 
already in the Upanithads, and probably more ancient even than the doctrine of 
the aoul. Hence it faased OTer into the different systems, fia. the Vtfdanta, Sinkhya 
ipdNyiyi, modified according to the different views tliey held of substance. 
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iions, while the Ny4ya held them to be absolute units of space, without 
any dimensions and motions, that is, mathematical points as regards 
space. They arc eternal and unchangeable, and while they are without, 
cause themselves, they are the cause of the material universe. They 
are imperceptible to the senses, and the knowledge of them is obtained 
by inference. . 

The system of Democritus is throughout a £rud* materialism. The 
last elements of existence are with him atoms which have no qualities 
whatever beside form and motion. The soul itself is merely a com* 
pound of round atoms, and a deity is of course impossible. A theory 
of atoms of such a kind is contradictory in its principle, and in its re- 
sults leads to an annihilation of truth in general. The NyTiya is vastly 
superior to Democritus’ theory ; for ntoms arc first conceived in their 
real notion as units of matter without any extent, and secondly tha 
theory of atoms forms only a subordinate part of their researches. 

The same clearness and to a certain degree comprehensiveness is met 
with in their psychological enquiries. The facilities of the soul and its 
relations to the material things and other objects of knowledge, are 
methodically described. The Nyfiya* draws a marked line betweeu 
matter and spirit, by distinctly stating the notions, under which either 
is perceived. • 

The soul has, according to the Nyuyajqualiticl, opposite to the quali- 
ties of the substances perceived by the senses, and is therefore distinct 
from these substances, that is to say, as regards special qualities ; for 
as to qualities, ascribed to. substances ns far as they are substances, 
both must of course agree. Qualities of the soul are the emotions and 
desires, volition and aversion, etc. and knowledge. Knowledge is pro- 
duced by intellect, which is one of the qualities (faculties) of the soul. 
Intellect is again fourfold, it is perception, inference, analogy and verbal 
knowledge. Perception (vis. perception generally, as well TJf external 
as of internnl tbjects), is the source from which all other knowledge 
flows, or rather, without objects # of perception the other fncylties of 
intellect have no materials to work upon. *^V11 knowledge, that is per- 
ceived, is perceived through a medium, through <fcn instrument, by 
which the soul is io communion either wifli objects from without or 
from within itself. External objects are perceived through five external 
seuses, these being in contact with the mind, while internal objects, and 
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by them the soul, are only perceived through the mind. The doc- 
trine of the communication of the soul with external objects is very 
curious and interesting, not only because it is original, but because it 
shows a remarkable acuteness in overcoming difficulties, met with in 
every system, which considers substances not only as individual beings, 
but also as a common essence that exists, although dependent upon the 
individual substances. c fo perceive individual external substances, and 
their propertied in common with others, it is necessary that the inter- 
course of the senses with the external objects should take place accord- 
ingly, that is to say, that individual substances should be perceived by 
the connexion of the senses with these indi.idiuil substances, and the 
common properties by the connexion of the senses with these common 
properties. Substances are then perceived in their different rela- 
tions, viz. first, in the relation of this individual substance and this 
individual quality, or Of this individual substance and this individual 
act ; further, in the relation, which this individual substance has 
with its class (general* essence) or with its generality; and lastly, in 
the relation, which this individual quality or this individual act of this 
individual substance has with it*s class or generality. 

This, however, is not suiiicient ; for a full comprehension, there are 
required also yonentl notions corresponding with those relations. A 
tree fur instance wouhr not he perceived, without the general notion of 
a tree, by which a tree at any place and at any time is perceived. This 
general notion requires again a kind uf special knowledge, by which the 
general notion of a tree is referred to a certain tree. This kind of 
knowledge, though corresponding with the relations of all substances, 
which have both general and special properties, and though (impli- 
citly) contained in every object of perception, still differs from the gene- 
ral properties of the things. It is a conception of the soul, produced 
by its own activity. JChis knowledge then is internal perception, that 
is to say, it is not produced by inference, or analogy, o» verbal commu- 
nicatioq, but it is immediate and complete, as all knowledge bv percep- 
tion. * Every perception qj external objects then, according to this ex’- 
position, is based Upon two elements, nu external ami on internal, or as 
these expressions do not exactly fepresent their notions, an immcdir.te 
and mediate, an qhjective and ideal knowledge. Ii\ the same way nre the 
objects of the soul perceived, viz. its different qualities, ns aversion, 
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volition, &c. are called. Though the soul is the object of the mind, it 
is not directly perceived by it, hut is interred from its qualities. It is 
not necessary here to explain the other faculties of intellect, viz. in*" 
ference, comparison, and verbal communication, as they are discussed in 
another part of this paper. We here only add, that they must he con- 
sidered as p*arts of the quality of knowledge, qr^ns we would express it, 
as modified operations of one and the same nctmty'of th^* soul. 

The mind, by which all knowledge is perceived^ is not a quality or 
faculty of the soul itself, but an independent sub^ance, atomic in 
its nature.* Hence only a single perception or idea is at one time 
perceived by the soul. • 

The sold itself is eternal, and therefore snjilso are its qualities, we 
should say, also its knowledge, although this knowledge be not perceiv- 
ed by the soul itself. It is at the snipe time everywhere, not, however, 
as an infinite soul, as the universal- soul of the Vefi.inta, where all things 
constitute the pervading soul, be it even a piece of matter, though 
bound by ignorance to a state of apparent material existence, but in the 
same way ns space and time arc connected with every thing. There 
is a general soul, and there are individual souls. The^eneral soul has 
the same qualities with the individual souls, witl^the exception of aver- 
sion, pleasure, pnm, merit and demerit, because these qualities •wild 
involve imperfections. The individual # soul is subject to the law of 
transmigration, and happiness and misery are the consequences of its 
good or bad actions. It i**, however, possible for the individual soul to 
emerge from the vicissitudes of worldly existence by the attainment of 
true knowedge. 

Here it is necessary to point out what place the notion of the general 
soul or the deity (Tswara, the lluh-rj holds in the system of the Njiivn. 

The Vedanta denies a personal deity. There is a supreme soul, but 
this soul is all in all, individual souls arc (xaanatious Irom it, as 
sparks from fire, and are essentially identical with it. Nature in 
its first elements as well as in its development depends upon ifr. # The 

* How is mind united with the soul ? Not by any act gf either ; for they nre 
independent of each other. They are umt|d by soiJfcthiu^ without thepi, vu J>y 
jthe power of God, in the sam^way, as atoms arc united with each other ; for these 
latter, although the material wuses of compound substances, art! not causes of their 

connexion. 
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Ved&nta in fact destroys the distinctions between God and nature ; 
every distinction is delusion, and there is nothing but one all-pervading, 
"knowing and blissful being, and even such distinctions as of existence, 
knowledge, bliss, are not real distinctions, they arc but contrivances to 
approach to the true idea of the One. — If there is nothing but existence, 
but knowledge, but truth, there should be no difference whatever, and 
least of all any delusion, on the contrary, there is with man nlmost 
nothing but delusion ; only few approach the true notion of God, and 
but inadequately ; in most men there is only difference found, and 
nature is altogether opposed to it. Nay, this is not only the case in 
the last emanation of this deity, but if w<! comprehend nature in its 
principle, where all differences of substance, quality, form, &c. dis- 
appear, if wc comprehend it as dependent upon the soul, it is ignorance, 
that is to sav, indiscrete matter, it is non-existence, non-knowledge, 

t . ° * 

&c. but this, Proteus-like being, of which it cannot be said, that it ex- 
ists, nor, that it does neft exist, is to be placed upon the soul, to he under- 
stood by it. This is to say : in theory the Vedanta acknowledges but 
one ptiuciple, the infinite soul, in fact, however, two, soul and non-soul, 
ignorance or matter. 

With reference to God, the Sdnkhya is divided into two sects, the 
thckitical and the atheistical.*' 

* Col. M. K. pp. ‘231-2. (iod, l*»wara, the supreme ruler according to I’atanjali, 
is a soul or spirit distinct from ollu-r souls, unaffected by the ills with which they 
are beset, unconcerned with good or hud deeds and their consequences, and with 
fancies or passing thoughts. In him is the utmost omniscience. He is the instructor 
of the dullest beings that have a beginning (the deities of mythology) himself in- 
finite, unlimited by time. 

Kiipilu, on the other hand, denies an Gwara, ruler of the world by volition, 
alleging, that there is no proof of God’s existence, unpereeived by the senses, not 
inferred fjjjni reasoning, nor yet revealed, lie acknowledges, indeed, a being issu- 
ing fiom nature, who i/ intelligence absolute, source uf all individual intelligences 
and origin of other existences successively evolved and developed, lie expressly 
nHiinn,»that the truth of such an Gw arc, is demonstrated, the Creator of worlds, 
in such sense of creation ; for " the existence of effects,” lie say s, ” is dependent 
upon consciousness, apt upon Gwara,” and, *' all else is from the great principle.” 
Ytf, that being is finite, having a beginning and an end, dating from the grand de- 
velopment of the universe, to terminate with the ccftisummation of alt things. Hut 
an infinite being, Creator and guider of the universe, by volition, Kapila positively 
djjuiesj • * 

£ec also Wilson's Sanhhyi Kanka, pp. 166 to 163. * 
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Kapila denied altogether a deity; the Ttwara whom he admits, is 
only a finite being; for although he assumes a being, whose intelli- 
gence is absolute, yet this being issues ft out nature, and is again to 
terminate tn nature. It is very much to be regretted, that of Putnn- 
jali’s doctrine nothing as yet has been published. It is difficult to 
form an exact idea of his being from the wordf, quoted by Colehrooke. 
According to them he has some attributes of the deitj ; lie is of the 
utmost omniscience, infinite, unlimited by time; but how lie is con- 
lieotcd with the creation and ruling of flic universe, if is impossible 
to conceive, //his doctrine in other jioints agrees with the atheistical 
Saukhya, all the development of the world in its dill'ereut forms is inde* 
pendent ol him ; tor it is the necessity ot nature, that certain emana- 
tions are issuing from it, and returning to it after certain penods. It 
would rather appear, that he is a hind of Epicurean deity, blissful in 
himself and unconcerned with the affair*, of the world. 

The Ny ay a is essentially theistical. Accordiij to them, (iod is per- 
sonal. He is not, as it expressly asserts, mere existence, mere know- 
ledge, mere blis*,, but lie is a substance, ot which existence, X,c. are 
attributes; tor it is impossible to tliiul of existence, knowledge, &c., 
without referring them to a subject which exists^which has knowledge, 
\c. lie is not the supreme soul of tk* Vedanta which is thcVfcole 
universe, but distinguished as well from (lie worl.f as from finite spirits. 
He is not a mere emanation from nature, as Kapila asset ted, but alto- 
gether ditFerent from nature, and self-existent. He is ulso not, as up. 
pears to be i'atanjah’s opinion, a merely omniscient being ; but he is of 
infinite power, the Holer of the universe, and nature could not exist in- 
dependent ot a Hod, or could exist only without order, harmony and 
object. And this idea is not only a fortuitous addition to the system, 
hut one of its chief springs ; for all Hie substances in the world,’ with- 
out (iod, remain unconnected, rffliere may be rftwrns, but limy do not 
constitute a world, they are solitarf, unconnected, without nnyappuient 
difference ; of themselves they havf no nction, produce no effect^ and 
not even the simplest compound of two alums can Hri'-e from them 
alone, much less a compound of a certain f’eryi and for certain objects, 
nop the world in its unit^ harmony, and infinite variety of forrnY 
^here may be souls, independent of a creator, but without conscience, 
without enjoyment, without development and without a final end, for 
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they are not united with mind, the instrument, by which they are con- 
nected with the world, among themselves and with the creator. Because 
- this connexion exists, because there is form, because individual souls 
have conscience, therefore it is necessary to assume a God who by his 
infinite power and knowledge is the author of this connexion, of the 
all-pervading harmony of the world. This argument for the existence 
of a deity is essentially teleological or based upon final causes in nature. 
The deity is the creator of the world ns to its form, not ns to its matter. 

The Nyaya approaches most closely of nil Hindu systems the Chris- 
tian notion of God, ns its deity is an infinite spirit and nt the same 
time personal, as it is wholly distinct from matter, and the creator and 
ruler of the universe. » 

It would he superfluous to point out the marked distinction, drawn 
here between body and soul. Though a higher development of philo- 
sophy may destroy tire distinctions between soul and matter, that is, 
mny recognise matter, \>r what is perceived as matter, ns the same with 
the soul (as for instance, Leibnitz, did), it is nevertheless certain, that 
no true knowledge of the soul is possible, without first drawing a most 
decided line oL demarcation between the phenomena of matter and of 
the soul. In the Nyayi there is even an approximation to the doctrine, 
that, ty>nl and matter are ns to their piinciples one nnd the same, viz. in 
the theory of atoms, according to which atoms arc the negation of 
space. From this notion we limy draw the inference, which has not been 
drawn by the Nyaya, it is true, hut which would have been only a 
neces>arv consequence from the premises, that matter, being a compound 
of atoms, is only a phenomenon, as regards its extension through space. 
Where then is here shown the difference between the soul and the true 
substratum of matter ! Let us see then, what is the soul ? The soul is 
different from matter, ns this last is perceived by the senses as extended 
through space. Ths* distinction is true, but further to conclude, that 
the soul is nl mi different from mnttet in its real nature, where matter is 
not extended, is certainly hasty, anvl does not follow from the premises. 
'XV lint then is the soul according to them ! It is all-pervading, infinite, 
like ether, space and tim^ • This answer, though far from satisfactory, 
slfows, that they felt the difficulty in determining the notion of ihe 
soul, when their other notions had undergone % decided alteration. — 
The ymst peculiar notion in their psychological theory is the existence of 
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of the mind independent of soul, although most intimately connected 
with it ; for through the mind only the soul perceives, ns well its own 
qualities, as the qualities of external substances. How could the Nyuya 
have made tf supposition in which the contradiction is so evident ! For 
it is easy to conclude, that if the mind is independent, its perception is 
also independent. If the mind perceives, th interception is not in the 
soul, and if this perception is in the soul, it is not ptfreeivyl. The soul 
then has knowledge, which is^not real knowledge, because not perceived, 
and the mind has no knowledge, though it perceives. • 

We may solve tins difficulty at lea^t in some way. The mind was 
first undoubtedly cousiderAl as an internal sense according to the ana- 
logy of external senses, in order that there be a unity of perception, and 
that, as the external objects arc perceived through different media, 
the objects of the soul be perceived, through au analogous internal 
medium, a supposition, which has also been made lit modern (English) 
philosophy. i>o far the Nyaya might have considered the timid as 
an internal sense, hut they met with a difKeulty, which was not felt in 
the same intensity by modern philosophers. If knowledge ho per* 
cei\ed hv the soul through the medium of the mind (the internal sense), 
why is it not always present in the mind ! why does it disappear 
and gi\c place to oilier objects of perception, etc. ? Locke was surprised 
at the narrowness of the human mind, Without being able to account 
for it ; the Xyava in endeavouring to account for it, invented hii inde- 
pendent substance, the mind, which is an atom, nnd according to its 
atomic nature only able to represent ur to perceive one object at one 
and the same time. 

This, I think, is the solution of the dillieultv, and though it is cer- 
tainly only au evasion, because its supposition creates greater diilindties 
than the former one, it still giu*s evidence of a spirit of enquiry iu the 
school. , 

In comparing the psychological* theory of the NyAyji with more 
modern doctrines (with the exception of tjie latest period) w<? ymst 
admit, that in a metaphysical point of view tkere is no great difference 
between them. The same objections are to, be made to either, the 
doctrine of faculties being* involved in the same contradictions* as that 
of qualities. In cither* case, if you arc to explain, what -the soul is, you 
have to state, what it is,* independent of its qualities or faculties^ aujl 
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also to enumerate the latter. Your explanation will thus point out a 
quale, which is not a unity, but something defined by a variety of no- 
tions. This, however, is not the place to discuss the matter, and we 
wished only to remind the reader, that modern philosophy in this 
respect cannot boast to have advanced one single step beyond that of the 
Hindus, that is to say^yi the metaphysic of the soul, although it would 
be absurd tr^deny*, that modern psychology, as to the observation of 
psychical phenomena, lias made rapid strides towards perfection. 

In passing over to the strictly logical enquiries of the Xyaya, we have 
to premise, that we cannot viqw them with the jamc satisfaction, and 
although we may make ample allowance'' for the different forms of 
language, in which they are explained, we arc compelled to confess, 
that they are neither exact nor complete. 

The Nyiiya has treated the logical topics in the inverse order of that 
adopted by us, viz. first inference, then ideas, and lastly propositions. 
This order is followed, not in consequence of n different method of ar- 
rangement, hut in consequence of the subjects being based upon different 
grounds, ami flowing from different sources. Logic might undoubtedly 
be treated analytically ami commence with the exposition of syllogisti- 
cal forms. Considering argument as a fact, we might analyse various 
arguments, and proceeding V> their elements, that is to propositions, 
gradually arrive at ideas or nations. Hut the Nvnjn, far from following 
such an analytical course, holds inference to he a quality ^or modification 
of a quality), different from the quality of forming names and notions, and 
discusses inference before verbal knowledge, evidently with the purpose 
of showing, that the latter in some way depends upon the former. 

We, however, treat these doctrines in their common order, with no 
other intention than to make ourselves better understood. 

Verbal knowledge is one of the divisions of intellect. The first act 
or the first coiulitioit of understanding words, is tlm forming of the 
name! A name is corresponding to* a certain object, and this object is 
connected with the name by the p6wer of the name. A name which has 
such a power, is a word. u The clear ami distinct knowdedge of what is 
implied in a word, is produced bv n third net, and is the meaning of a 
word. This latter is in fact identical with idea or notion, ns is evident 
from the examples given, as for instance, a tree is a thing which has 
root, stem, branches, leaves, etc. 
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Here again is the order perverted, the name is certainly not the first 
operation, and the object to be named, the second, but just the reverse. 
There must he objects to be named, and though we may admit, that the 
clear idea ot*a subject often succeeds a name, still the object, of which 
the notion is formed, is the first, and we must assert, that what precedes 
t he notion, also precedes the name. 

The enquiry, how ideas are formed from a variety 'of similar objects, 
belongs to psychology, and lynvever interesting this question otherwise 
may be, logic has nothing to do with the psychical process, by which 
ideas are produced. If this were the en$e, we might still lone to wait for 
a logic, as a psychological theory lias not vet been established to general 
satisfaction, while logic as a science has been complete for more than 
two thousand years. By the considering first of the names and after- 
wards of the corresponding notions, the real character of a notion has 
been at least obscured. From the given examples we see, that a notion, 
instead of being defined by the genus, under whMi it is contained, and 
tlie .specific difference, is explained by n genus, which is distant from it 
by a number of nitenening notions (for instance, genus of tree thing) 
and hv a specific difference, which besides its own difference, enumerates 
properties which it pai takes with others (for instance root, stem, leaves, 
etc. specific difference). • , * # 

The meaning of a word or idea, ought fo have been considered in its 
connexion with other ideas, as made up bv genus and differentia spe- 
cifics, and as excluded from them by their compatible, contrary, 
and contradictory opposition. Here, howcier, are genus and .species 
raised to categories under the names of generality ami particularity, 
being there the common properties of substances, qualities, and nets, 
while the opposition of ideas or terms is treated in the seventh eategon, 
that of negation. Negation is the category which arises, if the categories 
are mutually denial of each otln*. It is the mflhial difference of the 
categories and therefore the same with logical opposition.. Negation is 
again of four kinds, mutual uegatioifl antecedent negation, (ueg.iPiyn of 
n thin::, that is to he,) emergent negation (jricstriidinnj and absolute 
negation. Of them antecedent and emergent ^legations are not logical, 
hut metaphysical negations, \k. the relations which a thing may haw wifli 
regard to its origin or tcssalion in time. Mutual negation corresponds 
10 contrary opposition (oppostoio contraria) < f terms. Fur instance 
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Mack is the negation of white, of red, Sec. and vic6 versa ; here the one 
is not denied in an absolute, but in a relative manner. Absolute nega- 
tion* would correspond to contradictory opposition (oppositio contra- 
dictoria) as is evident from an allusion to it in the explanation of a nega- 
tive inference. Here it is said, that a notion is the negation of its abso- 
lnte non-existence, fyr. instance cloth is the negation of its absolute 
non-existenc^ non -cloth, or A= Non — Non — A, that is to say, A 
is the negation of what is in contradictory opposition to A. 

from this arrangement then did not only result an imperfect exposi- 
tion of the logical relations among ideas, but an important metaphysical 
error, by which logical relations of ideas arc considered as real proper- 
ties of substances. * 

In finding the logical treatment of notions by no means satisfactory, 
we may at the same time observe that there are many valuable remarks 
on some psychological and grammatical relations of ideas which we 
do not recollect to liqVe found elsewhere. These we have given in a 
note to the text, where this subject is explained. 

A proposition to convey a distinct meaning, must, according to the 
Nyayft, have fwir qualities : 

1, Contiguity, width, according to some, is the uninterrupted succes- 
sion at' the .words prononuech in a sentence, so that for instance, the 
first word of it be not pronounced in the present moment, and the next 
half nn hour afterwards, according to others, the arrangement of the 
words according to their grammatical connexion, tor instance, that a 
preposition lie placed together with the word which depends upon it, 
and not with a word, to which it does not refer. 

2. Consistency, or the mutual agreement of the words, according to 
their sense, so that contradictory terms he not connected. 

;j. Structure, or the grammatical (terminations) forms of the words, 
which correspond in 'their meanings (for instance, that the verb agrees 
with the subject in number and person.) 

* There is a difference of qoinion in the Nyaya with reference to absolute nega- 
tion. Some appear to conceive it merely as a negation of present existence, others 
as the negation of a contradictory notnn. In this last sense L'ulibrooke understood 
it, ^Mia. Essays, Vol. I. p.288,) and this is al-o the interpretation of the Mimunsa* 
(Wilson's SankhyA Karika, p. 19.) That the author of the J?hasha Parieclnrda 

adopted also this sense, appears to me evident ft om the above explanation. 

4 1 « 
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■I. Intention, that is, the meaning which the speaker wishes to con* 
vey by a sentence. 

There again the logical characteristics of a proposition have been 
omitted, as all those points, with the exception perhaps of consistency, 
belong to the grammatical structure of a sentence. 

The logical explanation of propositions, as a patter of course, passes 
over any grammatical form a proposition may assuftie ; treats only 
of the relation between two ijeas, anil its simple question is, whether 
two ideas can be connected or not. , 

It is evident, that in this way neither quantity, nor modality of pro- 
positions could hn\c been Tliseovered. We might, however^ dispense 
with them, as these forms are not strictly logical ; but not even the 
division of propositions according to their quality has been made by 
the N'\aya. 

The theory of ideas nml propositions is the weakest point in the logic 
ol the X\ ay a ; they are more successful in explaining the form of Argu- 
ments; for though the theory of syllogism is far from exact and com- 
plete, we must admit, that they understood the general character of a 
syllogism. 

According to Gautama a complete syllogism oontains live members 
(A\ayava = proposition). I. The propiAition (pralijua, that which is 
to be proved by the argument). 2. Tito reason, argument (lu-tu). 
d. 1 he instance (l daharnua, <lrish\anla). 1, The application (upa- 
unya), j. The conclusion (nigamana), for instance; 

1. This hill is fiery, 

2. For it smokes, 

d. What smokes is fiery, as for instance, a culinary hearth. 

I. This hill smokes, 

h. Therefore it is fiery. # 

The modern fchool of the N f yaya reduced ft* syllogism to throe, 
and even to two members, and this last reduction appenrj to have been 
most generally adopted,* ns it isfu the Tijrka Snngraha and Bbaslia 

* Colebrookc (Mis. Essay?, Vol. I. |>. 292), advoited only Jo (Mutatin'* Niitrns, 
and not to a more modern work of the N^aja, wing he asserted, that the rt^u- 
Jar syllogi«m of the Njaya confuted of five members. The modern n hool of flje 
Njaya (r nl* Dr. Bailarityne's Lectures on the T.irka Sangraha, j». .'Jl), diciarcs 
the fne me inhered form rhetorical i% distinction from its logical form, which con- 
tains only two members* Dr. Ilallantjne has clearly pointed this out in inf trft. 
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Vnriccheda. In this furrm the two premises, viz. major and minor pro- 
positions are condensed into one premise, of which we shall now give 
a description. 

That a syllogism be correct, two things are required. 1, a general 
proposition, in which the subject (reason) is invariably connected with 
a predicate (conclusion), more comprehensive than the subject, and 
2, a minor ^erm, \vith which the subject of the general proposition is 
connected. Tbat^ there is this double connexion of the minor term 
with the reason, and of the reason with the conclusion, is to be decid- 
ed by consideration, which is tju* intercourse between the minor term 
and the reason, as connected with the general predicate or the predi- 
cate of the conclusion* This consideration is only one, and therefore 
the form of the antecedent of the conclusion can only be one, or : there 
is only one premise, by which the minor term is expressed as deter- 
mined by the reason in its invariable connexion with the conclusion. 

I’or instance : let a* man from former observation know, that smoke 
is invariably connected with lire, as for instance on a culinary hearth ; 

tise on the Nyajtk system, mid also in his Lectin cs on the Nyaya philosophy. 
He says, ^h’jaja syUcmmf philosophy, p. 

Now, in this foun of the sjIK^imu fwhieh we do not find alluded to in Mr. 
Colelnooke’s essay), theiV is ncitlur more nor less than there is m the Austotelm 
syllogism. The wonder would be if then* had been. The first formal dilhrence 
obseivable is, the w lapping up of the premises in one logical datum. The reason 
for preferring to regard these as two inseparable membeis of a single statement ap- 
piars to have been this, tlut it is only when simultaneously present to (lie uuml, 
that the premises surest the inference, and this siiuultaneou-ness of eogui/mee is 
secured by combining the two assertions in a period, or sentenee, of w Inch the whole 
becomes intelligible onl> when the last woid in it Ins been uttued If w,» sepa- 

rate the two members of the original datum iu the example above cited, we obtain 
the follow fug 

Whatever smokes, is fiery ; 

The hill smokes, 

, Therefore the loll is fiery 

and p. l>. " To return to o«r text-hook. The author tells us, tint a man, after 

having, to the satisfaction of hi* own mind, mfeircd tie* premia* of fire fimn the 
perception of smoke, may wisli to irnpaft his eonvielion to another. Iu oilier wofds 
having ascertained the truth as a logician, he max wish as a rhetorician, lo establish 
it M the satisfaction of somebody else. Here we step distiuctU out of the province 
ot logic, and enter that of rbetoiic.” e 
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let him sec afterwards ail uninterrupted column of smoke rising from a 
hill, he will recollect the general proposition, that smoke is invariably 
connected with tire, lienee the knowldge arises: This hill is possessed of 
smoke, which is invariably connected with the. This knowledge, this one 
act, by which there is a progress from one object to a third by a second, 
is consideration, from which the conclusion arises : This hill is fiery. 

This is in its principal points the theory of thcNwva of the form of 
the syllogism. It is essentially the same with that of Aristotle. The 
dillV renees are two. The first is a ditfercuce in the form, or rather in 
expression, \iz. that the two premises are combined into one. The ex- 
position is certainly not simple, for tlie diifcrcnt combination of the 
ideas, forming a syllogism, ought to he represented in thfir natural 
form, which is the connexion of two m a proposition, and the same 
principle ought to lmu* been applied to the conclusion ; for if it is true 
that two pmnises must be combined into one, ^hc conclusion also 
should not he stated in a sepaiato sentence, hut* the whole syllogism 
should form one sentence, for instance, in the example : This hill, de- 
termined by smoke, which is determined by lire, is determined by lire. 
Vet (lie difference is only apparent; lor Ihe NViyn, as Jmstotlc, con- 
nects one notion with the other through a third wijh which the latter is 
connected, or excludes it by a third, from *hieh the second is excluded. 

The second difference is, that the Xt.iya w allied not only to*give 
rules for the correctness of the logical operation in arguing, hut to 
guard against fahe premises, and for this purpose the consideration 
was also to establish the truth of the major proposition bv a relerence 
to an instance, in which the truth of the preposition was exemplified. 
Their consideration was therefore not only directed to the logical opera- 
tion of arguing, but also to the truth which may result from it, and 
both the truth of the conclusion, and the correctness of the argument 
should he the result of one and tke same operatic, which of course is 
impossible. 

With the exposition of the form of syllogism the logical flurry of 
the Nyaya is nearly completed. Gautama divided inference into three 
kinds ; 1, inference of an effect from a causf, ns if rnffi is inferred from 
* collection of clouds; 2, inference of a cause from an effect, ns if rain 
is concluded from an increase of the water in a river , nod .t, inference 
from general notions, aanf earth is inferred to be a substance from its 
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having the quality of smell. This division, it is hardly necessary to 
remark, is not logical, as cause and effect are metaphysical notions and 
have no relation whatever to the different forms of syllogism. The 
modern school of the Nyaya has therefore not adopted this division, 
but acknowledges three kinds of syllogisms; which are: only aflirma- 
tive inference, only negative inference, and inference, at the same time 
affirmative and negative. From the examples, given in illustration, it 
appears, thXt the latter includes two moods of the first and second 
figures, Barbara and Camestres ; Barbara being the type for all general 
affirmative conclusions, and Cajmestres for all general negative ones. 
Here, however, is their theory finished, and we find no trace of the 
different hioods the syjlogistical forms can enter into. 

It is a remarkable circumstance, that the general form of syllogism 
should have been found by thellindus, and yet that they should not 
have discovered the different figures and moods, the diversities of which 
are the result of mere«xombination. We think, this deficiency was the 
consequence of two causes especially, — first, of their technical language, 
which although precise, is yet cumbrous and not comprehensive, and 
secondly, of t^ieir pious regard for every thing traditional, be it in 
political institutions, ju religion, or in science. The Sutras, which arc 
the foundations of their systems, have always remained text-books, and 
any discovery that had been ‘made in theory, did not prompt them to 
attempt a new exposition of science, but gave only occasion to a new 
interpretation of the school. 

The Bhusha Paricclu'da itself is a woik of the modern Nyaya. Tlio 
author Viswantitha Pauchrtnana Bhatfa, the son of Vidyanivdsa Bhattn, 
accompanied the text with a commentary under the title Siddlninta 
Muktavali” (the pearl-wreath of truth), and he is known also by his 
commentary to Gautama’s Siitras, which bears the title “ Nyaya Sutra 
Vritti.” “According /c the statement of the j fendi ts hp lived about two 
hundred years ago. T he Bhusha ‘Pariccheda is a text-book in the 
school* of the Ny&ya in Bengal.*- There is no Pandit of any repute 
who does not know it \^ll, and many know the whole of it by heart. 
Aud indeed it is admirably adapted for the purpose of introduction into 
tl» study of the Nyaya philosophy. It is acsuccinct exposition of the 
principal topics of the whole system, and may easily be committed to 
memory. It is written in the well knorvn Afius^up metre. The style, 
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however, is not poetical at all, hut that of the most sober prose, find 
nowhere is the attempt made to combine the graces of imagination 
with philosophical method. 

The coftrse, followed in the work, is simple. The author gives 
first the leading ideas of the system, that is, the most comprehensive 
metaphysical notions, vis. the notions of substance, quality, action, ge- 
nerality, particularity, intimate relation and negation, lie then enu- 
merates the various substances, qualities, actions, Xt. and defines the 
properties common to all categories as well ns those common to more 
or less of them. After this ex posit ign (lie different substances in their 
relations to themselves, *> other substances and to their qualities and 
actions are explained. In the same way tfte author discusses the 
qualities of substances, nnd hi-» work is finished, when he has treated 
on the last quality, enumerated at the commencement of his treatise. 

The commentary is in thought ami language a very different com- 
position. It is written with the object of supporting the views of the 
author and of the school in its controversy with other doctrines, and 
enters therefore frequently into intricate discussions in establishing 
the fundamental tenets or defending disputed point s*of the system, 
and makes use of the whole armory of the sometimes very abstruse 
technical language of the Nyayn. • * • 

This commentary has again been commented upon hy Mahiidrva 
ilhafta, hut I received a MS. of his work too late to make any other 
use of it than to compare it with the text.* 

The Sanscrit text of the Uliaslm 1’ariccheda was first printed in Hen 
gali characters in IH'Jl, with the addition ol a llcngali translation of 
the text and of the commentary. The translation of the latter, however, 
is rather, a paraphrase, as (he alterations are sometimes considerable.! 

* The MS. ia in the Library of rhe ^anscrit College of Calcutta, of which, 
however, 1 wa» fyr a long time not Viwarc, an it in n8W mentioned in the lint of 
books in that Library, printed in the Sanscrit Catalogue of the Asiatic Society. It 
lias two titles, “ Mahadcvn Hhatta-knta«Muktiivali I’rak&sa ami the sliwtcr one. 

“ Dinakari Tiki.” In his introduction, the author mentions also the name of Ins 

* a 

father, llalakrishna. 

f The title is, “ A system of Logic, written in Sanscrit, by the Venyablc tygc 
^ Boodb, and explained in a Sanscrit commentary hy the very learned Viswonsth 
Tarkalancar, translated Into Bengalee by Kashce Nath Turkopunehamm. Cal- 
cutta, 1821. 
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Another edition of the Sanscrit text together with the commentary, 
appeared in 1827, under the auspices of the Committee of Public In- 
struction. The text is correct, but not so the commentary. It is full 
of mistakes, omissions and interpolations. The interpunctation is either 
faulty or entirely disregarded, and the numbers of the successive Slokas 
are not attached to the corresponding portions of the commentary, so 
that an easy reference o? the one to the other is impossible. 

The present edition has been carefully revised partly by comparison 
with Mahudeva.Bhatta’s commentary, partly by a reference to the cor- 
rections in the copy of Jayan&rdjana Tarkapanchdnana, the professor 
of Nyiiya in the Sanscrit College, which he* had the kindness to lend 
me, and for which I offe^ my grateful acknowledgments. 

The notes which I have added to the translation, arc chiefly given 
for the purpose to elucidate the principal points of the system of the 
Nyiiya, in accordance* with the object of this work to contribute to a 
fair estimate of the merks of Hindu philosophy, and are therefore more 
copious in such parts "as contain the distinguishing features of the 
Nyiiya, for instance, the ontological portions, the doctrine of atoms, their 
notion of the d^ty, and their logical theory. They are less copious in 
portions which contain their explanation of the differences of matter ; 
for i^patural science with thetllindus has hardly made its beginning, 
their explanation is without liny value. I would, however, guard 
here against the misconstruction, that their failing to explain the 
phenomena of matter, affected also the correctness of the principles, by 
which they tried to explain them. Natural science with reference to 
those phenomena is quite distinct from the philosophical theory for the 
interpretation of them. Democritus’ explanation of natural phenomena 
may be entirely false, and still his theory of atoms may be correct, 
(although it is not in our opinion,) which is at least partly borne out by 
the fact, tTiat in modwn chemistry the«theory of atoms has been adopt- 
ed, although no one would admit the Application of it which Democritus 
made f#r the explanation of the phenomena. The cause of this is a 
double one ; first, philosophy is quite distinct from natural science, the 
latter being based upon observation and experiments, the former upon 
thfl rclat fons which notions have among each other. Secondly, a phi- 
losophical system may have obtained the true principles for the ex- 
planation of intellectual and material phenomena, but at the same time 
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not have fully investigated the intermediate notions which may he 
necessary for explanation. A hasty application of these principles 
without due regard to such notions and to the results of natural science, 
is very apt to throw discredit upon the previous researches by which a 
system arrived at its principles, and also upon philosophy itself. 

To mark the more the method of the philosophical discussion of the 
Nvitya, 1 have generally preferred to give their interpretation in their 
own words, and therefore made large extracts froip the commentary 
iu ns literal n translation ns possible, which I hope, will, be found also 
useful to the student of the Ny&ya in general, as facilitating the rend- 
ing of the commentary nmHhe understanding of the technical language 
of the N\a\ a. 




DIVISION OF THE CATEGORIES OF THE 
NYA'YA PHILOSOPHY. 


SALUTATION .TO GANK SA. 


1. To Krishna, radiant like 1 In* new* cloud, the thief of the 
clothes of the milkmaids, to him, who is the seed of the tree 
of the world, he adoration. 

2. Then 1 are seven categories,* subsjanee, quality, action, 
generality, particularity, intimate rclation # and negation. 

1. lhid.'irtlm is explained in vrr^* Id, as that whirls is object of 
knowledge, the commentary adds object of prjjof, of immiuntiou ; lint 

this applies to every idea, the detiiution is too wide, and diight to 
have been restricted to the ino»t general object /of know b •I «e. 

I ha\e followed Culebrooke in translating l’mluit ha with category, 
although that term somewhat dilfers from the idea which Aristotle 
expresses by the same. According to him, categories are the most 
extensive classes of what is denoted by the simple word (the word in 
no connexion with another), Cat. ». ir i pur Aon </c A<yo- 

fUliiU' tMtff TOC r/T o< Mitluv </f/pi/uY<t K. T. A. lit* ClltllllCIUtrS tell, VI/., CKSCIICC 

(oibnu), quantity (a-dooc), quality (Woe), relation (ay>d$ ti), the where 
(ttoi), the when (wore), position f«hr0«i), to possessed of (<x«e), 
action (rrotew), and passion .(Trdo^fiv). 

Hitter in his history of philosophy (English Transl. tol. lli. p. fifi) 
remarks on them: “If the categories ha^l been put forward as an 
accurate and exhaustive division of the. modes of being, it would be 
rq>cn to many objcctions*but Aristfltle does not usually a«eribe much 
importance to this enumeration of the most general notions, so that wc 
may regard *it as nothing n^ore than an attempt to exhibit in a clear 
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light the signification of words taken absolutely in order to show, how 
truth and falsehood consist in the right or wrong combination of these 
elements/’ 

However, as most of Aristotle’s categories refer to classes of existence 
or to what is most nearly related to them, and as in modern philosophy, 
the term of category expresses almost universally this meaning, we 
may safely adopt it here 1 , viz. as referring to the notions, which express 
the general forma of knowledge, or what is the same, the general inodes 
of existence. It will be interesting to compare the categories of the 
N)iiyn with those of Kant, with which they have a curious resemblance. 

They arc : I . 

Quantity. 

a. Unity. 

b. Multiplicity. 

c. Totality. 

2. Quality. 3. Relation. 

n. Reality a. Infierence and subsistence (substantia and accidens). 

b. Negation, b. Causality and dependence (cause and effect). 

e. Limitation^ c. Community (Mutual causality). 

4. Modality. 

a, Possibility (impossibility). 

In Existence (non-existence). 

e. Necessity (aceidentalness). 

The categories may be divided, accoiding to the commentary, into 
two classes : into categories of alfirmation, and negation. It was, however, 
not nei cssary, expressly to introduce this dhision in the text ; for, the 
seventh being the category of negation, it is self-evident, that the six 
preceding must be categories of negation. The number of seven cate- 
gories is adopted by the Vaiac&hikas, and also acknowledged by the 
followers of the Nyiiytvas established in the BluUhya. 

Kanada acknowledged only the six first categories, excluding nega- 
tion. (rnuUtma, the founder of the Nyaya, enumerates under the 
head of objects of proof (categories) soul, body, sense, object of sense, 
intellect, mind, activity, fault, condition of the soul after death 
(transmigration), retribution, pain, deliverance from pain. Two more 
categories, power and similarity, adopted in the Upaiuana Chintamani, 
arc contained in the first six categories, and must therefore be rejected. 
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B— 5. Substances* arc earth, water, light, air, ether, time, 

*J. The definition of substance* is to be the substrate of qualities, anti 
to have substantiality (v. v. 21). To explain this more fully, it is said 
in the commentary tube the substrate of qualities either in the relation of 
intimate union (Siunavnya Sambnmllm) or in the relation of antecedent 
negation (Pragnbluiva) that is of future exi>te«tje. The latter definition 
is given to obviate an objection which may be raisell frontin' condition 
of substances at the time <*f t heir production. WJieii substances nre 
produced, they have according to the Nyuyu no qualiiiiw. If they have 
no qualities they are no snhstanees alrordingto the definition, that sub- 
stances are the substrates of qualities. By the second deliuitiqn, that they 
are substrates of qualities either in the relation of intimate union, or of 
future existence, this objection is retnoml. 

With regard to substantiality or the genus of ^distance the commen- 
tary remarks : If somebody (this is the statement of the ClinrvakiiH) 
would say : There is no proof that substantiality^ a genus ; for it is not 
proved by perception, as melted butter or lack (according to your own 
admission) have no substantiality, — we fonirndirt, because substantiality 
is proved by the necessity, that there should he soiilFTfistinguishiiig 
attribute of the intimate cause of au effect, or tome distinguishing at- 
tribute of the intimate cause of the connection iqid separation (Iwttoecu 
the parts composing a substance). This argument is founded on the 
supposition of the Xy.ua, that every cause must have some distinguishing 
attribute (qtrpti under which it is comprehended , 

it is a cause, because for instance, it has the general attribute of earth, 
water, \c. Substance theiefore, as the cause of qualities, lor instance 
earth of .smell, must he conceived by the distinguishing nttiibute of 
.substantiality. The genus substantiality depends therefore not mi per- 
ception, but on inference. • 

Some support*, continues the commentary, dniKtie-s to he also a sub- 
stance ; for, they argue, it is proved by perception, it ha»eo!our and ac- 
tion, and is neither earth nor any of the other substances. Its organ is 
the eye, at the time that it is without light. This aigjiment is not valid ; 

Kauada gives the following definition of t-uhst inn-, Vid Vjm* ihik-t Sutra. I at 

Adhvaya. 11th Sutra. faqiJIJRff I, Substance i< 

• 

the substrate of qualities anti uctiolfS, and lias intimate < ansality. 
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space, soul and mind ; qualities’ are colour, taste, smell, touch, 
number, quantity, individuality, conjunction, and disjunction, 
priority, and posteriority, intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, volition, gravity, fluidity viscidity, faculty, fate, (merit 
and demerit) and sound. 

6. There are Avq « actions,* throwing upwards, throwing 
downwards, contracting, expanding and going. 

7. Wandering about, evacuating, trickling, flaming upwards, 
moving crookedly, are included in going. 

8. Generality 5 is considered two-fold, extensive and non- 

^ ~ 
for, darkness being produced by the absence of light, it is unnecessary 
to assume the existence of another substance. The supposition of its 
colour arises fty>m decision, ns does also the supposition, that it lias 
action, viz., from the cessation of light. If darkness were a separate 
thing, and not include^ in the category of negation, as gold is included 
in light, an infinite number of substances, (viz. in accordance with an 
infinite number of negations) must be assumed, 

3. The iftffftition of quality, 1 ’ which is given in verse 89, is : Quality 
is, whose substrate is shbstance, and which is without quality and action, 
that fB«to say, there is qo qualify of a quality, nor an action of an action, 
or the notion of quality would be changed to that of substance. The 
argument, by which it is proved, that quality in a class, is the same as 
that, which proves the same of substance. 

*1. Action, f according to the Bengalee translation, is the special cate- 
gory, which in the relation of intimate union is present in a substance 
which has velocity, or the category, which after a duration of five mo- 
ments is subject to destruction, viz., at first, there is contact ; 2, Separa- 
tion ; 3, Destruction of a former connection ; 4, A new connection ; 5, 
Cessation of the actiod. 

• * 

5. Commentary* — Generality (or class) is intimate union of many 

* Kaimla’s definition of quality is : Jivnnvf 

l # A. 1. that is, quality is sited in substauce, has quality and 
doe%not defend upon conjunction and separation without cause. 

t II A. 1. action is, 

whose site is substance alone, which is without quality, and does not depend upon 
conjunction and separation without cause. c 0 
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extensive. Existence, as including substances, qualities ami 
actions, is called extensive. 

9. The class which differs from this is called non-exten- 
sive; substantiality and similar notions are extensive and non- 
ex tensive. 

10. By its including many things, it ^extensive ; by its be- 
ing included in a more extensive class, it *is mm-extensive. 

- • • 

in something eternal, or is eternal ai^l the intimate union of many. It 
is said, “in something eternal,” because intimate muon of main exists 
also between tilings in contaet. “ Of mnny" because iiitumttc union in 
something eternal exists uho in such infinite qmmlns as the skv , “ in r/i - 
tiiiuitr union" bemuse the exi'tenee of many in something eternal refers 
also to absolute negation. Consequently there is no generality or genus, 
where oulv one individual exists, or where there is no difference of 
individuality, or where there hconfiMon, or where there is a retrogress 
in infinitum, or where an idea is changed to its contrary , or where 
tin re is no relation. Fur instance, the -k\ forms no on account 
of its individuality. The notions of a doukty anj of an ass (in Sanscrit 
the terms : and are -clci ted, «#tlier of which means a jarJ are 

no class. The notions of element and fornfaie no class, because the value 
of these notions is confouiidul. (Jenerality is no class, because, there is 
no place of support Ibr it, (it would requite a retrogress m infinitum ; for 
if there is a elass of a elass, or a notion of a notion, there must also he 
a class of the class of the class and m) blither) particularity is no class, 
because it would thus he elianged to its contrary. (I'mticulaiity by be- 
coming generality would lie the contrary of its notion.) Intimate union 
is no class, because it is not in the relation of intimate union (in the re- 
lation of intimate union are only# substances, qualities and net ions). 

According to their definition^d’ class only substance, quality, and 
action, further the general nolioipof those three, which is reaiity, the 
notions of the substances, with the except jpn of skv, ‘•pace and time, 
the notions of the different qualities and actions as well as the notions 
which are included in them, form generalitiis or clas>es. The other 
four categories are not classes, but as the Bengalee Translator calls 
them, I’padhis, titles, gtmeraUcharactcristies. 
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The ultimate condition of eternal substances is called particu- 
larity/ 

1 1. The connexion of a substance with its componin * parts , 
as of a jar, &p. with its two halves, &e. j further the connexion 
of substances with qualities and actions, and lastly the con- 
nexion of substance^, qualities and actions with their respective 
classes is cabled intimate relation.’ 

(i. Comm . — The ultimate condition of eternal substances is particu- 
larity.* The ultimate condition, viz., the condition, which remains 
ultimately, last after all (according to the Bengalee translation, the con- 
dition which remains until the general conllagration of the world), than 
which there is no further particularity, that is to say, the condition, 
abiding in one substance only ; for in compound substances from a jar 
down to the union of two atoms there is mutual difference, by means of 
the difference of all their respective parts ; but the mutual difference of 
atoms is particularity ; this is a difference by itself, and a particularity 
further than this does therefore not exist. 

7. Comw^sfi The relation, of parts with things possessed of parts, 
of generality with single objects, of qualities with things possess- 
ed of qualities, of actions with objects possessed of actions, is intimate 
relation. Intimate relation means constant relation. It is proved by 
the fact, that the intellect, when determined by qualities and action, is 
in the relation of what is determining and what is determined (predi- 
cate and subject) for it is a determined intellect, as the sentence : The 
man bears a stick, is the result of a determined intellect. Hence, 
since in this ease neither the relation of contact nor any other relation 
is possible, intimate relation is proved. 

As the Bengalee translation expresses the meaning much more clearly, 
1 have given it here instead of the explanation of the original. Intimate 
relation, excluding distinctive relation, is constant relation of only one 
thing which regulates a condition. By the term “ constant” the 
relation of contact is excluded, by the term “ excluding distinctive rela- 
tion,” the relational’ distinction, by the term " which regulates a con- 

A. 1 Both, generality and particularity depend 
on intellect. The commentator, Sankara Misru adds, “ generality is the intellect, 
whuli is found in inanj ; paitscularity, which is scp.iraVd fiom others/' 
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1 ' 2 , 13. Negation 1 is Lwo-fold, universal negation and reci- 
procal negation. The first includes three kinds, antecedent 

dition,” the relation of identity, a> for instance of the sky ; for the 
relation of identity (the relation, that a tiling i<* to he comprehended 
under its own notion) is not regulating a condition, hy the term “of 
only one thing,” the notion of mutual negiftftm. In the relation of 
contact, is for instance, a jar with the ground The clffls of distinc- 
tion is three-fold, m. as inferring to tune, space mid place. In the 
distinctive relation of time and space me all things. "Tim distinctive 
i elation of place is again two-fold, Ihc distinctive relation of nega- 
tion, and the distinctive i elation of identity (of a thing with itself) 
The distinctive relation of negation is the site of negation. In the dis* 
timtive relation of identity i> for instance the notion of the sky with 
the sky. In the relation of identity icmains (■•cry tiling with itself. 
In mutual relation is the notion of the jar vvith # the ground. 

8. Comm .— Negation is the reeipioeal negation of the six cale- 
goues, that is to siv, negation arises from the si\ categories, being 
domed of each other. Negation is two-fold, univeistl negation and 
mutual negation. Universal negation is negation, different from mutual 
negation. Mutual negation is tin* negation J i,i entity. Universal 
negation is of three kinds, antecedent, emergent, *md absolute negation. 
Auteeedcnt negation is a uegition, which is afterwards removeil, for 
instance, if it is said, in this half a jar is to he pioduecd, there is a ne- 
gation of t lie jar, which is to lie produced. Kmergent negation or de- 
struction i.s a negation of what is produced, for instance, in the sentence, 
in these parts a jar is destroyed, there is a negation in the cause (the 
parts) subsequent to the production of thciHVct. Absolute negation 
is constant universal negation, for instance in the sentence, here is no 
jar. Here, this objection may he tflndc : If a jar or any other thing 
is removed from a certain place, jpmd again brought hack to it, the no- 
tion of absolute negation cannot b^ applied ; for, absolute negation be- 
ing constant negation, the notion of absolute negation is not produced, 
when the jar is brought hack. Hence they have n'sstfmed a fourth kind 
of* negation, referring to ^lic liability of a llithg to he produced or jjc- 
• stroked, excluding absolute negation. For instance, in the notion : a 
black pot is*not red, pnd a # red not black, there is antecedent and 
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negation, destruction and absolute negation. The common notion 
of all seven categories is object of knowledge, 8 and similar ideas. 

14. The five first categories 10 are positive, many and in the 
connection of intimate relation. The three first (substances, 
qualities, actions) have the attribute of existence; qualities and 
the subsequent categories are without qualities and actions. 

15. Class (generality), and the subsequent categories are 

considered to be.without generality ; causality" is a predicate of 
all substances which are not atoms (whose measure is not an 
atom). c 

emergent, but not absdute negation. The modern school, however, 
reject this view, because they deny, that a contradiction has been prov- 
ed ; according to their opinion absolute negation is met with in emer- 
gent as well as in antecedent negation. 

Negation is assumed as a distinct category ; for in denying it, an in- 
finite number of negations, corresponding to the tilings, whose negations 
they are, would be necessary. * 

9. ObjrcThf knowledge, &c. viz. capable of being known, named, 
proved, &c. * 

Mk Comm .—' The general potion (definition) of substances, qualities, 
actions, generalities and particularities is multiplicity, positiume.ss and 
connection by intimate relation. Multiplicity is also found in negation ; 
therefore the distinction of the five is : the state of position in many. 
It is said, “ which arc in the connection of intimate relation,” and not, 
which have intimate relation, because otherwise the categories o( ge- 
nerality and particularity would he excluded. 

'11. Comm . — Causality is an attribute of all substances, whose measure 
is not an atom means, whose measure is an atom.) Or : 

Atoms, considered as a measure, have no causality. A substance whose 
measure is an atom, cannot he the cause of anv tiling ; for a measure 
commences things, which are included in its notion (as for instance the 
halt of a jar is the measure, trom which the jar is produced) but this 
is w impossible in this instance ; far a measure produces a measure, a x» 
ceeding the measure, contained in its own notion (that is from a mea- 
sure is produced something greater than itself) lienee as the greater is 
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I(>. The notion of flu* necessary previous existence of a 
thing, which has not tin* fault of superfluous causality,' J is 
causality.* 

17* Of this three kinds are specified, vi/. causality of in- 
timate relation, of non-intimate relation (the connexion of the 

produced, if the measure commences from the ’great, mi from the infi- 
nitely Miinll (the atom) would he produced something fmallor (more 
an atom). This is impossible (lienee the measure cdtilniurd m the con- 
junetion of two atoms is not produced from the measure <*f an atom, 
hut Irom number) For, the same reason causality must he denied of 
Mihstanccs which are infinite, further of any class transcending the 
senses, ami lastly of particularity. (The reason for this is clear ; any 
thing infinite which can he exceeded, must ha\e heroine finite , there 
cannot he any thing whieji exceeds the senses moif than Another thing, 
both being thought muter the same idea, u/ v to exceed the senses. 
Particular are the distinctions of eternal thing/, they cannot he dis- 
tinguished by anything ehe, because they are the last distmetions.) 

1 -■ I K*' 1 * here a note o! the lienghli translation. J£||e caloitorv, 
which has not the hull ol supei (limits causality and wliose existence 

constantly precedes, is ra usably, or ean^e is, by the existence or non- 

«*• 

* Tin* pimupal Siit r as of Kaua.l.i, itfirniii; IX cm* dill, are 

l 1st Adh. 

*nitUT*w *itwwr: u i>t Adh. 

*irwqT5ii*; urijj^t t 1st Adh. 
wrwfafa «rafa«wiqfiv t| loth Adh 

I J 

(^»Prrf<P*IT;«TWlfrr 1t«t: |) j |,l, li AtJli. 

I 10th Adh. 

If there is no cause, there is no’eHcrt. 

• * • 

If there is no effect, there u # no cause. 

I he quality of the effect depend* upon t In* cause « 

The cause, which refers to suhstance, is*intiiii.ife cause, du « 4 ii-r sul.-ioi* i, i, ( . 
tinutelv related to effecta, (\i/. compound suhst mcr<f rpi ilifie^aiid acm.ri« ) 

Action is a non-intimate cause, her a use they arc intmuti ly icialed t>, t|,,. 

' 0n> intimate cause.) • • • , 

• In the same manner ar tqwlitttt intimately i dated 1 i Mih-timv, t hcr/vir thr^ 
<‘>'t al*o Hon-mimate cau*c». 
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component parts), and instrumental causality is mentioned as 
the third by the followers of the Nyaya philosophy. 

18. That from which in its intimate relation an effect is pro- 
duced ; (for instance thread from which cloth is made,) is causa- 
lity of intimate relation ; that which is proximate to this, (the 
conjunction of the thmtls) is the second cause, (of noil-intimate 
relation)* alfcl as tlic third (instrumental causality) must be con- 
sidered what is different from either, (for instance the loom of 
the weavg:.) * 

19. There are five classes of superfluous causality, 1 * viz. 

existence of which the existence or non-existence of an effect is neces- 
sary. If there is no thread, there is no cloth ; if there is no conjunction 
of the two halves of if jar, there is no jar ; if there is no virtue, there is 
no happiness, &c. There are three kinds of causes, intimate, non- 
intimate and instrumental causes. Such tilings as, intimately united, 
(that is, such as are in the connection of intimate relation) produce an 
effect, arc iujhnate causes. Tiro atoms for instance are the cause of a 
bi-atomical compound, threads of cloth, the two halves of a jar. Non- 
intimate is a cause, which is ( proximate to an intimate cause, that is, 
which is connected with the intimate cause ; for instance the conjunc- 
tion of two atoms is the proximate cause of the bi-atomical compound, 
the conjunction of threads of cloth, the conjunction of two halves of a 
jar. Instrumental is the cause, differing from either ; for instance, the 
instrumental cause of a jar is the stick, of cloth the loom, of a bi- 
atomical compound god. It must here also be borne in mind, that 
mi effect may be destroyed either by the destruction of the intimate 
cause, or by that of the non-iutiniate cause, as a jar is destroyed by the 
destruction of the t\yo halves, aftd a bi-atomical compound by that 
of the conjunction of the two atoms The intimate, non-intimate and 
instrumental Causes are called special causes ; God, the omniscience of 
God, desire, endeavour, time, space, antecedent negation and fate (vir- 
tue and vice) gei#nd causes. 

, 13. .A cause is calleirsuperthnaus (V^Htfaf:) if, without its co-oocr- 
ation, the effect is produced in another way. Commentary. Faults of 
superfluous causality are : 1. The notion, umjcr which the cause is per- 
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1st. — The general idea (class), under which the former state 
of a cause is perceived ; 2nd, that the existence or non-existence 
of which can only be comprehended hi/ the existence or non - 
existence of the cause ; 3rd, that of which the previous existence 
is applied to the effect , when its previous existence is already 
applied to another (effect). • • 

20. 4th, that the existence of which is a pp l inton the effect , 
because it necessarily prt*cedes the existence the producer of 
the effect; and 5th, that which is superfluous beside. the thing 
whose former existence is necessary. 

21, 22. Of the first class is an example tin* notion, under 
which the stick (by which a jar is made) is perceived, of the 
second the form, &c. of the stick, of the third the ether, of the 


reived, as for manure the idea of n stick (<;*?* the class of a stick) by 
which (stick) tor instance ajar is produced. ‘J. Such things as cannot 
lie thought ot themschcs a.s causes of flic evidence orj^i existence of 
an effect, hut are causes of the existence or non-existence of an effect 
only by means of the rent cause, as lo^iustaneo the shape of n stiek ; 
(for it cannot be said, that, it this or tint shape* of a slick is <*u, the 
(■fleet, viz. the jar, is given, nor, if this or that shape of a slick is not given, 
the jar, is also not given.) .1 The Application of a cause lo an effect, if 
this cause has been already applied to another effect, for instance, if the 
ether should be considered as the cause of a jar. The ether could he only 
the cause of a jar by its being penciled under the notion of 4 1 her ; this, 
however, is the intimatecau.se of sound, and it is therefore first taken as 
the cause of sound, and secondly as the cause of the jar. I. The np. 
plication of a cause to an effejt, by which the (actual) cause 

of an effect is produced ; for instance, if the father of the potter would 
he considered as the cause of th^jar, for the potter obly is ^lie pro- 
ducer ot the jar. . r > The application of any thing (as cause of an t fleet) 
which is not necessary to the production of the effect, as for instance 
tin? donkey, earning the farth, \c., # of whicli a jar is made, iff all the 
kinds of superfluous causality the last alone is necessary, as including 
the other kinds. 
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fourth the father of the potter, of the fifth the donkey, &t\ 
Among those superfluous causes the last alone is necessary 
(because the others are included in it). 

23. Intimate causality belongs to substances, non-intimate 
causality only to qualities and actions.' 4 

24. Dependence 11 ”?* the attribute of every thing, save eter- 
nal substitutes. The property of all nine kinds of substances 
is: to have substantiality and qualities! 

25. Earth, water, light, air and mind arc the sites of com- 
prehensive and non-comprehensive generality, form, 16 action and 
velocity. 

2(h Time, ether, soul and space have the attributes of ubi- 
quity and infinity." Of the live elements, viz. earth and the 
subsequent four substances (water, light, air, and ether), are the 
first four the sites of touch. 

27. The commencement of things takes place in the four 
first substances. The special qualities of ether and soul 18 are : 
limitation tltapuce, and momentary duration. 

1-1. Intimate causality behvigs to ^distances ; nou-iutirnnte causality 
to qualities and actions!, that is*, intimate causality is the common attri- 
bute of substances, nun-intimate causality that of qualities and actions. 

1 f>. Comm. Dependence in the common attribute of all things ex- 
cept eternal substances ; it is to be thought under the idea of intimate re- 
lation. Eternal things are only dependent on distinctive relation (vide p. 
7) as for instance on the relation of time. Eternal substances are atoms, 
(viz of air, tire, water, earth) ether, time, space and soul. The common 
attribute of substances is, substantiality and substrate of qualities. 

lb. Form (*M<3 ), is, the measure of which is limited. 

I/. Infinity THjrf) is, the- measure of which exceeds every 
other measure.* 

18. Cowimi.— -The special qualities of the ether and soul are : a state 
which does not pervade (is limited), and a state which has only momen- 
tary duration. (A state which dots not pervade is such as is produced 
only in one part, and is not present in another. And n thing has 
momentary duration, if in the third moment after its production it is 
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*28. Earth, water and light, have the properties of colour, 
fluidity and perceptibility by the senses; earth and water have 
gravity and taste ; the fluidity of earth and light is a derived one. 

‘29. The soul and the elements have special (contrary) qua- 
lities; that which is considered the property of the one, is the 
opposite of the others. *• 

90. The qualities of the air are touch, number, Quantity, in- 
dividuality, conjunct inif, disjunction, priority, posteriority, ve- 
locity and faculty. The same first eight qualities together with 
colour, fluidity and velocity are assigned to light. 

91. 'Water is the site of 14 qualities, ji of the eight, before 
mentioned, and further of velocity, gravity, fluidity, eolmir, 
savour and viseiditv. 

• * 

9*2, 99. Earth has the same qualities, with the exception of 
viscidity, and the addition of smell. The I I qualities of the 
soul are intellect, pleasure, pain, dPsirc, aversion, volition, mini- 
her, quantity, severalty, conjunction and disjunction, faculty, 
merit and demerit. The qualities of time and place ate number, 
quantity, severalty, conjunction and disjunction. The same qua- 
lities together with sound belong to the ether. “** 

91. Those live qualities, together \v it h intellect, desire and 
volition are sited in (jod^the same live qualities, u ith priority and 
posteriority and velocity, in the mind. • 

destroyed.) The quern! qiialifv of tin* ether M sound, uliieh does not 
pen nde : for it is ptodtind in a smalt pait only of the ether, and not 
found in ft dill’erent portion. It has only niomentuiy duration ; this 
menus, it is destroyed in the tliir^l moment, of l or it lias eoniiiteneed 
to exist. lJeenn§c tlie re^peetivc <preial qualities ^pervading substance* 
are destroyed by the same qualities vvhieli are afterwards produeed, 
therefore the first sound is destroyed by the seeojid. The warnf is the 
case with knowledge, &c. ; for knoyy ledge is produmHu the soul, whieh 
in a pervading substance, within the limited spjire of the body, and it is 
absent in any other part t»f space, for instance in the part belonging 
to a jar. In the same manner knowledge continues only lor two 
moments, and pervading subatnnres are thcrcfoic those whose syeynl 
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35. The earth ia the cause of smeW (the intimate cause) , ami 
the site of the various colours. Savour is of six kinds (sweet, 
hitter, pungent, astringent, acid and saline), smell two-fold 
(fragrance and stench). 

30, 37. It has three kinds of feel, hot, cold and temperate. 
It is twofold 19 eternal Slid non-eternal; eternal as considered in 
its atoms, nfth-eternal as being composed of parts ; this latter 
is threefold, orgaifism, organ and object (inorganic matter). 

38. Organisms are viviparous, oviparous , engendered in filth 
and vegetative; organ is the sense of finell ; objects are all 
compound substances from the smallest, of two atoms, to the 
largest, Bramha’s egg. 

qualities are ; existence that does not pervade, and momentary duration. 
The special qualities of •earth, Sc., are : existence which does pervade, 
and continuance for a longer titqe. 

1!). Comm.— Earth is two-fold, eternal and non-eternal, eternal in 
its atoms,* nfly-etcrnal, if different from atoms, x iz. if consisting of 
two, three, &c. atoms,, Barth, if non-eternal, is composed of parts. 

If t it is said: * What c\id«u > c is there, that earth is composed of 
parts ; (viz. a part being already a compound of two, three, &e. atoms) 
for you obtain the same notion, if any earthly substance, as ajar, is 
thought to be composed of the totality of th$ single atoms. Coder this 
Supposition gnu need not fear, that the invisibility of each single atom 
implies the invisibility of a jar, &e., irftirh consists of atoms ; because, 
although each single atom is invisible, yet the totality of them is visible, 
ns from a certain distance the hairs of the head together are visible, 
nlthough none of them alone is \Uihle. Moreover we arrive at the idea 
for instance of one fended great jnf, as we arrive at the idea of one 
great heap of rice.’ • 

We teply : If one atom is no object of the senses, a totality of atoms 
is also beyond the perception of the senses. As to your example, 

WnwfWjl ■'*. A. Kan. Sut. 

1 fatpefon**-' n 4. # A. 

An atom is, wh«t exists lias no cause, and is without commencement and end ;* 
an atom is contrary to ivliat has a measure itfff l) 
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39. Water has white colour ; its taste, and feel, are sweet 
and cold ; it has also viscidity, and its fluidity is innate. 

40. As to its eternity and non-eternity the same holds good 
as before ; its organisms are not born. Its organ is the tongue; 
its objects are the sea, snow and similar substances. 

41. Light is hot to the feel, its cdlftur. white, its fluidity 
not innate, but an effect from some cause ; eternffy and non- 
eternity are attributed tt) it in the same way its to the earth. 

42. 43. Organ is the eye, objects are fire, gold,«&e. The 
feel in the air is considered as natural; it is temperate , neither 
hot nor cold ; its motion is crooked ; its equalities are touch, &e. 

we maintain, tlmt a hair, although at n distance, is not beyond the 
perception of the senses, because it will be perceived, if bVouglit nearer. 
Nor can you say, that from a totality of invi«iblc atoms n totality of 
visible atoms is produeed, on the ground, tlmt it is not contradicted by 
perception ; for \isible things arc not produced from invisible things ; 
otherwise heat of the eye for instance" would one or tj^ other time 
become visible. If y ou say, that a quantity of invisible heat, contained 
for instance in very heated oil, may pt^duee a visible burning^ we 
object; for the visible burning arises from "the visible parts, con- 
tinued therein. 

You can also not maintain, that from the invisible compound of 
two atoms the production of a compound of three atoms (which is 
visible) is impossible ; for we do not say, that the visibility or invisibi- 
lity of a thing arises from its own nature hut from its necessary causes, 
as greatness, manifest form, &e. A com pound of three atoms for in- 
stance is visible on account of its greatness, hut not n compound of two 
atoms, as it has no greatness, T| r* However, is according to your view, 
impossible, because there is no greatness in mi atoin.—As in this manner 
it is proved, that earthly *ubstunre\a* a jar, are composed of parts (a 
part, as above already reminded, is r compound of at least two atoms) 
so it is clear, that they are not eternal, in consequence of their produce 
tion and destruction. Andfhcre is n (^difference between the mountain 
•Mcru, and a mustard jsced, because in either there is the same composi- 
tion of parts after parts.. Therefore it is necessary, that there should 
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Eternity and non-cternity are assigned to it as before to the 
other elements. Its organ is the skin, which extends over the 
whole body ; objects are all substances, intermediate between 
the vital air and the great element. 

44, 45. The distinguishing quality of the ether is sound, 
organ is the ear. 4 Tlfough one, it has many titles. Time 20 is 
thought tlie producer of all that may be produced, and the 
support of the Worlds ; it is the cahse of the knowledge of 

be somewhere an end (in the diviSion of pnrts^. To say ; that the point, 
where the end is obtained, is not eternal, would be to admit the pro- 
duction of an effect from a thing which is not in the connection of 
intimate relation. Therefore this point is eternal. As the continual 
progress from *onc grflit thing to another still greater, finds its end in the 
assumption of the sky juul other infinite substances, so there must also 
be ultimately a cessation of the progress from a small to a smaller thing. 
Thus the necessity of atoms is proved. There is certainly no end 
of the divijjjon, if one has anived at the compound of three atoms, 
because a compound of three atoms as an object of the eye, has parts 
like^njar, Ike . ; for fiom the lyguineut, that the parts of a compound of 
three atoms have part* on account of its size, like the half of a jar, it is 
evident, that such a compound has parts. Nor can you say, there is 
no necessity for this (for assuming parts of such a small compound as 
that ot three atoms) because many things (atoms) are required to pro- 
duce a magnitude for so small things. This however, does not prove 
the necessity of a continuation of parts after parts, because thereby 
a regress is infinitum would become necessary. 

JO. Comm, lime, the producer ot all productions, is the substrate 
of the world. This # i§ proved hyMic # pcrception of the “ now.” If lor 
instance the perception : here is novv^i jar, is given, the*re exists a union 
between the "motion ot the sun ai^d the jar. This is not conjunction 
(vide p. 7) or any other gelation (for conjunction is between the parts 
of two or more tftings,) but it is a i elation of a different kind, which is 
produced by time.— That time fc to be thought under the notion of a 
substrate, is evident from its being the cause of priority and posteriority. 
Time is the special (non-general) causf of the perception of priority 
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priority and posteriority ; though one 11 it lias many names as 
that of moment, &c. 

46. Space is the cause of the notions of distance and proxi- 
mity ; it is one and eternal. 

47. Though one, it obtains various designations, as east, west, 
from the division of its attribute. The smj is governing” the 

■ - - * m 

and posteriority. Or if both definitions are combined : Time is the 
substrate of the special union, which is the nou-iutiiynte cause of 
priority ami posteriority. # * 

21. Comm. — Although ine, it 1ms many names, viz. moment, hour, 

day, &c., past, future and present time. Past is t^e time, whose destruc- 
tion is present, as yesterday ; future is the time, whose future existence is 
present, as to-morrow, and present is \lu* time, whose future existence 
is destroyed and whose destruction is (to come to pass) future, as 
to-day. There will, after every future moment, bifnnother moment, be- 
cause there will be always another action (the junction of which with 
other things produces the relation of time) ; this will be the ease at 
the general conflagration, where also the terms of u niomcutt ' “ day/* 
&c. are applied. , 

22. Comm. — “ Tlie soul is ruling the smses and the body. "-Be 
eln'") of soul is the ela^s, by which the intimate cause of happiness, 
and unhappiness, \e. is comprehended (or : soul is the intimate cause 
of happiness and unhappiness, \e. nnd the substantiality of the sold is 
proved by its being the substiate of the qualities : happiness, unhajijd- 

\c.) fswara (the ruler, (»od) is thought under the same notion 
(class) ; hut since such causes ns merit mid demerit do not exist with 
regard to him, he is not subject to happiness or unhappiness ; for we 
do not admit the invariahleuess of the rule that, that which is a con- 
sequence from the nature of a tiling will necessarily jpxist.* 

Othersf say : The notion (class)»by which the soulj is thought, is 
uot applicable to fswara, as there is n# proof for this ; yet lienee iUloes 
not follow, that a tenth substance must he assymed, as the soul is di»- 

* Or in other words, for though it is necessary, that when there is an effect, 
there is also a cause, yet it is not necessary, that, when there is a cause, there n* 
invariably an effect. , 

t Probably the afleient Nyay% is racial* 


J The individual aou). 
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senses and the bodij ; for an organ (instrument) must possess 
its agent. 

48. There is no consciousness 23 in the body, as is proved 
by its disappearance after death. If such were the case, how 
could recollection remain, when the senses are destroyed. 

tinguished from th<» bther substances by the idea : to be subject of 
knowledge- “ Is governinglhe senses,” &c., because it successively 
produces the conscience of the senses $nd of the body. Although 
there is in the soul the perception : I know, I am happy, &c., yet 
it cannot at first be proved agakist one who holds the contrary opinion, 
that the soul is something different from the body, etc. To prove this, 
the text says: “for An instrument must possess its agent.” As an 
instrument, for instance a knife, the instrument for cutting, has no 
effect without an a^ent, so also the eye and the other senses, which are 
instruments for knowledge, have no effect without an agent. For this 
reason an independent agent is assumed. 

23. To show, that the body is not the agent, it is said in the text : 
u There is no consciousness hi the body, as is proved by the disappear- 
ance of consciousness after death ” If it is maintained : * Conscience is 
knowledge, and thi 3 in your opinion is not present in the soul which 
bn: obtained liberation. Vhy should it therefore not just as well be 
abseut in a dead body, because, if life ceases, also knowledge ceases f* 
Wc answer : this is impossible ; for, if consciousness belonged to the 
body, there could in old age be no recollection of things, perceived 
in childhood, the body being subject to increase and decrease by 
acquiring and losing its particles. 

Nor can it be said, ‘ that by an impression, produced in a former body, 
an impression in the second body is produced,’ because this would 
oblige you to assume au infinite qumber of impressions.— Further, if con- 
sciousness were inherent in the body, a child could not commence to take 
the milk from the breast of its mother ; for the cause of this action is 
the Knowledge of \vhat accomplishes the desire, and at that time there 
does not exist the.rccol’ection of any means, accomplishing the desire. 
According to my opinion the commencement of the action takes then 
place ‘by the recollection of the causes of’ the desires, experienced iii a 
former birth. Nor can it be objected : ‘ Well, if this be true, let any body 
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41).. The mind is likewise not the site 1 * of consciousness, 
because then knowledge and other internal qualities would 
remain imperceptible. 

recollect any thing else, experienced in n former birth for there is no- 
thing which calls it into recollection. In this instance then* is no other 
means hut to admit of fate for the iiuliudual soul. -If tliis^s the ease, 
the body is without commencement, and also the soul. Hence the 
eternity of the soul also follows; for wlmt is without Ibe^inuing, cannot 
be destroyed. • 

‘Well, let us then transfer to the exes and the other senses the 
notion of cause and agent with regard to knowledge, for otherwise no 
cause is possible.’ The answer is: “ If such were the ease, how could 
recollection remain, when the senses are destroyed.” If the eyes and 
"'other senses were destroyed, how could, by the absence of die eye, recol- 
lection remain, ns the subject which perceives exists no more, mid n.s it 
is quite unreasonable, that the same thing .should he seen by one, and 
recollected by another sense, bemuse perception and recollection must 
depend on the same subject, as being eaflse and i licet. 

*JI. ('uimit. - ' Let then consciousness not belong to the senses (ex- 
ternal) but be maintained for the eternal tilled. ’ The answer of the text is: 
“The mind is likewise not the site of consciousness, because then know- 
ledge and other interon! qualities would icmaiu imperceptible;” for 
as the mind is an atom, nml as the cause of cui y perception is a certain 
greatness, no perception could take place, it knowledge, happiness, \e. 
weie placed in the eternal mind, Ilow mind is an atom, will afterwards 
be explained. 

If it is said, (by the Yedautisls) : 'The scud is knowledge ; for its 
consciousness is proxed bv its selfuiamfe-t.itioii ; hut knowledge of fht\ 
or that ohjrrt , happiness, \e. ay* sjVeial lorms*oj it. And heeausr 
this (special form) bus onl\ the existence of a production (w*T*ti7f , 
I translated «Ri?r*nni) its duration is momentary. Fiirfhcr, Hiqpe the 
preceding knowledge is the cause of the eonseyiieuf knowhdge, and the 
former again the effect of a preceding, there is e\Pn in deep sleep 
an uniiitcrrupted chain of knowledge down to the time of itinvursul de- 
struction, as the smell of musk remains in cloth. And by t In* com- 
munication of the impression^ produced by pi tor and prior ad* »f 
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knowledge, with posterior and posterior acts of knowledge, recollection 
and similar acts arc possible.* 

We deny this; for if the object of recollection is the world, omni. 
science would be obtained (because knowledge is a product of self mani- 
festation) ; and if the object is something, there is no proof for the sc- 
cond member of the alternative ; for hence would also follow, that in 
sound sleep knowledge were manifesting its object. 

And if you say, 4 that in this state (in the state of sound sleep) know- 
ledge remains, but? without form,’ we object also; for you cannot prove, 
that knowledge manifests itself, as otherwise such things as a jar, &c. 
would also be possessed with knowledge. 

Nor can you say, * that this would answer your purpose ;’ for it is 
impossible to reject the perception of a jar and similar things. 

If you maintain, that this is a special form of knowledge,* we would 
ask, what is 1 that fdtm ? Is it distinguished from knowledge, we agree 
with the assumption of something different from knowledge. Is it”not 
distinguished from knowledge, then in accordance with the general 
notion of knowledge, a jar of blue colour would be the same with 
one of yellow colour, became by its own nature there is no distinc- 
tion of knowledge. 

If you pretend, ‘ (hat any special property of knowledge, ns yellow 
aiul blue colour, &c. must be abandoned,’ wo object, because the con- 
trary notions of bine, yellow, Sc. cannot be predicated of one and the 
same thing ; otherwise it would be difficult to connect any meaning 
with contrary ideas. 

Nor is there any communication of desires, because the commu- 
nication of desires even between son and mother is impossible. 

You can also not say, < that there is a rule for things, that are the 
causes, and others that are the effects of communication,’ because there 
is no communication of desires. 

And if yon define ■ rmninuiiicationto be the production in something 
else,’ there is again a contradiction ; for there is no producer. 

If you contend, ‘that it is produced by another knowledge,’ you must 
admit another k.iowledg'c of the same kind, and so on in infinitum. 

If you think, ‘there is but little contradiction in a momentary know- 
ledge,’ you cauuot prove such a knowledge, and your assumption is 
complicated. 
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For the same reason consciousness in bodies of momentary duration 
is rejected, because if bas the fault of complication nnd cannot he 
demonstrated; in the same manner the produet ion of the fruit from 
the seed and from collateral causes cxident, so that there is no need 
of assuming a special form of making, tkc. 

• Let (lie assumption of a momentary knowledge be eom|dieated, yet 
you must grant, that the soul is eternal kmmledga, xxbiel^canuot be 
destroyed ; for the Nruti says ; Lo, this is the soul, tru« kuoxx ledge, the 
infinite Ilrninha.* * 

We object also to this, because such a knoxx ledge is ex ideally without 
object, and because it cannot be proxed, that knowledge has no object ; 
in this case it xxould not hnxe cxcu itsilf'us an object. 

Therefore, it lias heen proxed, that the soul is different from 
knowledge, and that it is eternal. 

True knowledge, that is the supreme Hramha, burnt found in imiixL 
dual souls, because they are clearly distiiigiiishe<Mrom it hv kuowledgi; 
and ignorance, happiness and unhappiness ami similar qualities, and in 
Consequence tin* difference of fswara is established. Otlierwise serxi« 
tilde and liberation were names without irtramng. 

If it he objected : ‘The same text «»t the \nljj which explains the 
dilVemice of I sixain, biings also forward I114 nlcutilx hv his imliHVrcnj^ ; 
for it sa\s: “ Let us stiixe for the state of iudifleteiiee, therefore all is 
placid upon the soul,” and also; “ In the state of liberation ignorance 
is annihilated.” 

We deny this, because, the difference bring eternal fennsf ant) j(s 
aniuiidatioii is impossible. Admitted ext 11, that the difference is destroyed 
n dualism \*for tha my era tun establish) d, and it cannot be said, that 
duality is destroyed. And as it is well said, that to llramlia in bit 
state without qualities, and tbereloie without the quality of existence, 
existence is ut attributed, so it luilsfl well said, ilqit although there it 
no duality, still fliere are two poss^nl of duality. 

If von sav, 1 that the absence of unreality which is the place ofwdcn- 
tity, is there meant with existence,* ue any likewise, that the absence of 
identity which is the state of two possessed of dunlify, j.s meant with 
duality. # • . 

Although every unit is cornprebembd by the notion of unity, atilt 
one is not both, as it is said : amdl is uy attribute of earth and water, 
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which ig clear to every body. As regards the passage of the Srtiti, 
establishing the indifference at that time (the time of liberation), it es- 
tablishes in fact an equality by the removal of unhappiness, &c., as it 
may be said, that this Purdhita by. great prosperity has become a King. 
In this sense it is said in the Sruti : “ He who is without sin, obtains 
the supreme state,” meaning equality. 

God is.qgt the soul which is knowledge and happiness, but the sub- 
strate of knowledge. In such a sentence ns : “ llramha is eternal know- 
ledge and happiness,” the term “knowledge” means the substrate of 
knowledge, by the authority of a passage like this : “ He who knows all, is 
omniscient hence happiness means also a person who is happy 

Hence is also the doctrine of the Saukhyas refuted, which is as 
follows.* Nature, (Prakriti) is the agent ; the soul (Purushn) remains 

* To understand more clearly the, argument of the Njilya against the Sankhya, 
I shall briefly state the principles of this doctimc. According to the Sankhya there 
aru two kinds of substanucs which are the substrates of all phenomena, nature und 
soul. Nature (Prakriti) is one and undistmct in its oiigmal state, which is incom- 
prehensible to the senses. As such it is Miila Prakriti, nature as the root of all things. 
It is productive, and in its pioductjpiis various. Nature in its state as pioduetion is 
Viknti, changed, or del ived nature. The first pioduetion is intellect (Uuddlu) or 
the great one, Muhat, which as a production ot nature has no consciousness. — The 
so^(Puruslui) is manifold, or tlUre aie many souls. The soul, as contrary to na- 
ture, is not active, hut* it is conscious. Accordingly it has no activity in the pro- 
duction of ideas, which aic given to the soul by intellect, and the opinion, as if the 
soul were an agent, is a men' delusion. 

The following quotation fiom l’rof. Wilson’s Sankhya Kaiika will still more 
elucidate the -ubject (p In ) 

.... 111. — Nature, the root (of all) is no production. Seven principles, the great 
or intcllcetii d one, \e. t uie pioductious and pioductivc. Sixteen are productions 
(unproductive). Soul is neither a prodm tioti nor productive. 

lUmshya. Miila (Hie root) prakriti i nature) is pradhauii (chief) from its being the 
root of seven principles, which are pihductions and productive; such nature is the 
root. “ No pioduetion.” It is not produced Irom another.. Seven principles,” 

Malmt and st he rest, from its being the gieat (uiahat) element; this is intellect 

(Uuddlu). 

....The seven principles nt3 1. intellect ; 2 egotism .1— 7, the five subtile rudi- 
ments. These seven are productions and productive, in this manner. Intellect is 
'produced fiom the chief one (natufe) that again produces egotism, wheuce it is 
productive (prakriti). Egotism as denved from intellect, is a production ; hut as 
it gives origin to the live subtile elements, it is productive. The subtile rudiment 
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without stjiiu (that is untouched, neither active nor suffering) as a lotus- 
leaf by water; but it is conscious. It is without causality, because 
there is no difference between cause and effect (cau.se and effect arc 
identical) and hence with the destruction of the effect, that which is 
like the effect, would also be destroyed. This idea (that the soul is 
conscious) is necessary, because the perception of coiiM'ioii«urss which 
is found in intellect, would be otherwise nnpoVible. Intellect is a 
modification of nature. Intellect is also called greatness auTtbe inter- 
nal organ. Under the condition, that it (intellect) exists or not exists, 
the soul is subject to transmigration or liberation. Us mydiiicatiou 
has the form of knowledge through the channel of the .senses If it 
(this modification of knowledge) is in connection with external things, 
as with a jar, &t\, the perception of agency takes plan* in the soul, and 
the perception of coiiscimiMiess in the intellect, on the ground, that the 
difference is perceixed. For instance if it is said ; * By me this is to be 
periormed ; ’ the first member of t ho .sent ewee, “ bv me,” means the per- 
ception of the soul, which is without icalih, because it is the reflection 
of consciousness (in the intellect) by the clearness of the intellect, as the 
reflection of the face in a looking-glass (hsv it limit rcalih bv the clearness 
of the looking-glass). The second member : u this” means t he perception 
of the object, which by its being modified through the channel of the 
senses, has reality (truth) as the unclcarnc'-s, produced by brent nftig 
upon a looking-glass. The third member: “Is to be performed” 
refers to the performance of business, lienee is intellect possessed of 
three parts. The connection of the soul (IVirusha) with knowledge, 
which is a modification of intellect, is called untrue, as is the pereep- 

of Round is derived from egotism, and if therefore a production, hut as causing the. 
production of ether, it is productive. The suhtile element of mkIi us g< in lafed 
f/oui egotism, is a production, us going origin to air,*it is productive. The unhide 
rudiment of smell is derived from egotism and therefore 11 production ; it goes 
origin to earth, andw therefore product Ac. The Mihlile iiidTuieut of form is a pro- 
duction from egotism; as generating ligfit, it is productive. The subtile rudnm nt 
of flavour, as derived from egotism, is a production ; it is productive, as givingtirigiii 
to water. In tins manner the great pnriciple and the y,*st am productions nod pro- 
ductive. Sixteen are productions; that is, the five orguis of ficr< rptinn, (lie five 
Organs of action, with mind, leaking the 'dev ruth. and th** five mrnti , lhe«<; 
form a class of sixteen which are productions, the term vilaia htmg tic same as 
xiknti. Soul is neither a production nor productive. 
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The site 1 ''' of merit and demerit is perceptible 2 * by its being 
united with distinguishing qualities. 

tion of tin* face in an unclear looking-glass. What has been said about 
knowledge, &c., is also true with regard to happiness and unhappiness, 
desire and aversion, endeavour, merit and demerit, because they are 
evidently identical as being effects of intellect ; but intellect is not pos- 
sessed of consciousness, because it is a modification. 

This doctrine-of the Saukhya is refuted on the ground, that consci- 
ousness is dependent on the same substrate, as action, fate and enjoy- 
ment, because there is no pry of, that there is another substrate, 
different from this. G 

If you say, * that from such a sentence as : I, who am conscious, am 
acting, an error of the part of consciousness is possible in consequence 
of the modification <jf intellect,' wc reply by asking, whether this is not 
also possible on the part of the agent. Otherwise, if intellect is eternal, 
there is no liberation, dr, if it is not eternal, there is no transmigration. 

If you further contend, ‘there is no consciousness of intellect, because 
it is an effect of unconscious nature, as effect and cause are identical,' 
wc protest, because this has not been shown ; there being no proof, 
that the agent is a production; for from the text, that it is without 
passion, that it has no birth', it follows, that it is without beginning, 
and as such it is aUo without end, as it is unreasonable, that it 
should he destroyed. Of what use is therefore the assumption of 
nature (I'raktiti) and similar notions ! 

Nor can you say, ‘ that our opinion does not agree with the passage 
of the lJhaga\adgfta‘ui\ing : “ by the qualities of nature are everywhere 
actions done ; the soul, blinded by pride, fancies : I am the agent for 
its real meaning is : by “ nature’s," fate’s, “qualities,” the qualities, 
produced by fate, viz. by desire, etc., I am agent. If this is the case, 
the intention of the lihagavadglta is. attained by the words ; lie, who 
believes the soul to be the sole agem, is liberated. 

2.V. — “The site,” &<\, viz. the "mil is the site. If the body were the 
site of them (merit andgdemerit, &c.), the consequences of the works, 
done in a former body, could not be experienced by a later body. 

1 »().—“ It is perceptible by 'its being united with distinguishing 
qualities.” The soul becomes perceptible by it$ being united with its 
respecti\e special qualities, and not in another way by such an observa- 
tion : I know, I do,' . 
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50. It can be deduced from activity* 1 and similar pheno- 
mena, as the charioteer from the motion of the carriage. It 
is the site (substrate) of egoity, and perceptible only through 
the mind. 

51. It is pervading, and the site of intellect and other 
qualities. Intellect is two-fold, apprehensiotHind remembrance. 
Apprehension includes four sorts, viz. 

52. Perception, inference, comparison amU verbal know- 
ledge. Perception*' comprehends six kinds, in uccohlaiyc with 
the six organs of perception. * 

53. The object of the nose is smell and the notion of 


27. — Comm. u It can he deduced from activity, &c. M That the soul 

ib in another body, is inferred from activity, etc. • Activity means line 
exertion. As it has been mentioned before, that knowledge, desire, 
endeavour, &c. do not exist in the body, and further as exertion 
implies endeavour, it follows that there is“a soul which has endeavour, 
on the ground that there is exertion. ^ 

28. — Comm. Perception is the knowlei\gc (apprehension) which y» 
produced by the senses, and the cause of evidence Yrom perception are 
the senses. Inference is the apprehension, produced by the know- 
ledge of a general proposition (Vynpti) and inferential proof is the ap- 
prehension, produced hv the knowledge of a general proposition, which 
is the cause of the conclusion. Comparison is the knowledge, pro- 
duced by similarity, and proof by comparison is the knowledge of si- 
milarity, which is the cause of comparison. Verbal knowledge is the 
apprehension, produced by the knowledge of words, and proof by verbal 
knowledge is the knowledge of wor<|s, ifhich is the copse of the former. 

29. — &c., means the notion of go?d and had smell. 

• 

* Similarly says Kanida : 

wr fcnnfa • i s “ tr - 4th A,lb - 71,e ’ rital ain '' whld * *° 

upwards and downwards, the closing and opriflng of the rym, life, the actions of * 
the mind, and the modifications of the other senses, happiness and unhappiness, 
desire and aversion, and endeavour arc proofs of the soul. 

K . 
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smell, etc.* 9 Thus the object of the tongue is savour, 30 and 
sound that of the ear. 31 

54-55. Object of the eye is proportionate form. 39 Sub- 
stances of such kind (of perceptible greatness) individuality, 
number, conjunction and disjunction, priority, posteriority, vis- 
cidity, fluidity, quantity, action, class, and the relations which 
arc appropriate to the respective objects are perceived by 
the eye through the contact of light with proportionate form. 

5G. , Substances, perceptible of touch, are objects of the 
skin ; the objects of the eye, with the exception of colour, are 
also objects of the skin. 

57. In the perception of substances is the union of the skin 
with the mind the cause of knowledge. Through the mind are 
perceptible : pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, intellect and voli- 
tion. 

58. A knowledge which is without determination, is beyond 
the perception of the senses. 3 ‘ Proportionate greatness is the 
cause as regards the perception of the six classes ; organs (in- 
struments) are the different senses. 

~ 30. — Further, sweetness, &c. 

51. — Sound, articulate ami non-articulate, &c. 

32 — Proportionate means tit to be perceived. The same propor- 
tionate greatness must be admitted also with regard to the objects ot 
the other senses. 

33. — Comm. “ A knowledge which is without determination, is 
beyond the perception of the senses,” If (for a man who has not the 
knowledge of a jar) the contact of the eye etc. (with the jar) ha> 
taken place, the determined knowledge : This is a jar, viz. determined 
by the general notion (class) of a jar, does not exist, because there was 
not^ before the knowledge of that, which is determining, viz. the general 
knowledge of a jar, &c.; for the enuse of a determined knowledge is and- 
ther which is 'determining. For instance at first is produced a know- 
ledge, not determined by the two parts, —that which is to be determin- 
ed, and that which is determining,— as a jar and the general notion 
(class) of the jar. Such a knowledge is without determination, and 
object of perciption ; for from perception it is evident that I know 
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59. The connexion of the senses with their objects is called 
intercourse ; this is also six-fold. 1. The perception of things 
takes place by contact. 

00. 2. The perception of what is in intimate relation with 
the things, by intimate relation with that which is \n contact. 

01. 3. The perception of what is in fntijnate relation with 
the last mentioned relation, (viz. intimate relation with that 
which is in contact,) by the corresponding intidiate relation, (in- 
timate relation of that which is intimately related “with that 
which is in contact.) # 4. The perception of sound, by intimate 
relation. 5. The perception of what is iptimately related with 
sound, by the intimate union with that which is intimately relat- 
ed, and 0. The perception of every negation Jjy particularity.* 

02. If it takes place, it is perceived, at the place where it 
happens to be. Intimate relation is perceived by particularity. 

03. Transcendent intercourse* 4 is three-fold according to 
its division into intercourse whose character 1 ' 1 is general, 1 * or 

the jar. In this perception is knowledge the determination of the soul, 
the jar that of knowledge, and the genera^notion of jar the determina- 
tion of the jar. The determination which is in the fleterminatiou, is call- 
ed the general notion of determination. The knowledge containing the 
general notion of determination, is the cause of the knowledge deter- 
mined by determination. For instance in the knowledge without de- 
termination of a jar is the general notion of a jar not determining. 
Therefore when there is an undetermined knowledge of ajar, there is 
not such a knowledge, as : I know the jar under the general notion of 
the jar, (that is to say, not such a determined knowledge, by which 
the soul is determined l>y knowledgc,*knowledget by the jar, and the 
jar by the general notion of the jnrj 

. 31. — Comm. “ Transcendent intercourse." Perception % two-fold, 
common and transcendent. The intercourse of common perception is of 
six kinds, which have just been explained. The intercourse of trans- 
cendent perception is threc-fijjd. • 

35. — Comm. If in this definition the term “ character" denotes its 
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whose character is knowledge, or which is produced by Yoga. 

nature (its identity with itself) the meaning is, that the intercourse is of a 
general nature, and this must be understood as the determination of a de- 
terminable knowledge which is in connection with any of the senses. For 
instance, let srtioke be in contact with the eye. Here is smoke the deter- 
minable knowledge, and the general notion (class) of smoke, which (gene- 
ral notion) forms the intercourse, is a knowledge, whose object is every 
smoke whatsoever. If it is then said, that <uch a knowledge is in con- 
tact with a sense, the consequence would be, that, if a cloud of dust by 
mistake were apprehended under the notion of smoke, there could not 
arise a knowledge, whose t object is every smoke whatsoever, as in this 
case with the general notion (class) of smoke no connection of the senses 
could take place. According to my (the author’s) opinion, however, 
the cloud of dust is in contact with the eye ; the knowledge to be deter- 
mined is smoke, and the general notion of smoke, which is here the de- 
termination, the intercourse. Its contact with the sense is the common 
one, which takes place on the part of the external sense. On the part of 
the mind, however, the intercourse is merely general, and determining 
the knowledge, llenoe if by words any kind of perception of n Pisncha,* 
&<r: has been obtained, the apprehension of all Pisaehas is produced. 

The term “gencraf* means Am* rather the state of similar things, 
and this is sometimes constant, as the general notion of smoke, &c. some- 
times not constant, as a jar, &c. For instance a jnr is perceived either 
in contact with the ground, or in intimate relation with its half. Hence 
arises afterwards the knowledge of all such things, as a jar, either in 
contact with the ground, or in intimate relation with their halves. 
This must be so understood, that the intercourse of similar things 
(of things included in the same notion) depends on the same rela- 
tion, under which the generality'itsclf is comprehended. On the other 
hand where after the destruction of this jar, &c. a recollection arises of 
a thing like this jar, there could not, by the intercourse of a general 
character, take place the perception of all things like this jar, because 
the generality would at that time be not present. Moreover, suppose 
the knowledge of a jar to be determined by the contact with any seuse. 
Here does not exist even the next day a contact with the eye, yet there 
daises a knowledge^ of similar tilings, because there is a generality which 

* A kind of goblins. 
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64. The intercourse of things, comprehended in a notion, is 
called general knowledge. It is required a thing which mani- 
fests this or that property produced by this or that sense.” 

65. The intercourse of any thing, of which there is a 
knowledge, is called the intercourse, whose character is know- ' 
ledge* 9 . — The intercourse, produced h^ # Voga, is of two Kinds, 

determines the knowledge of similar things. Tlferefore the “ know- 
ledge” of “ generality” is the intercourse, and not “gVnettility ” AVitli 
this view it is said in the text : * 

3 b. — Comm. Intercourse, “ whose character is general.” The term 
“character” means object, and the sense is : Intercourse is a knowledge 
whose object is general. 

“ But where without the contact of the eye, ^8. the knowledge of the 
common state of similar things (generality) exists, should there not be 
a perception through the eye of all jars, &o. I 

37. — Comm. To remoxe this objection, the text says : “ It is required 
something which manifest this or tlnJt property, produced by this or 
that sense.” 

The meaning of this is : When by (pi external sense through an 
intercourse of a general character knowledge is’to he produced, there 
is required an object of knowledge, to he produced by one or the other 
sense, of this or the other generality, with reference to a thing whose 
generality it is. This object is the contact (or a similar relation) of 
the light, further the contact of the eye, \c. Hence such a knowledge 
is not produced by the eye for instance, when it is dark. 

But if the intercourse whose character is knowledge, is an intercourse, 
whose nature is knowledge, and if the intercourse whose character is 
general, is defined in the same way, ’what difftrepee then is between 
them ? 

3S. — Comm. To show this, it is §nid in the text: “The interNmrse 
of any thing, of which there is a knowledge^ is called the intercourse 
whose character is knowledge.” $ 

Namely an intercourse ; whose character is general, produces it 
knowledge of the things upon which it depends ; but an intercourse 
whose character is knowledge, Js intercourse of the knowledge wjjh 
that object to which it refers, (which is comprehended by it.) The mean* 
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that which belongs to the Yogi who is perfect, and that which 
belongs to the Yogi, who strives after perfection. 3 ® 

66. The intercourse of the former is a constant manifestation, 
that of the latter takes place by the assistance of meditation. 40 

The intercourse, as regards inference, is consideration/' the 
(instrumental) cause tlle‘knowledge of a subject, invariably con- 


ing of this is ; A peVception does not become manifest without inter- 
course. First? without an intercourse whose character is general, how 
could there exist by the mere noti&n (class) of smoke and fire, an ap- 
prehension of every smoke and fire whatsoever ) For this reason an in- 
tercourse whose character is general, is necessary. The objection, * that it 
does not matter, whether there is an appreheusionof every smoke and fire 
whatsoever/ is not valid ; for witlf the visible smoke the connection of 
fire is indeed perceived, but no other kind of smoke is included therein, 
and therefore a doubt, whether smoke is invariably connected with fire 
or not, could in this case not arise. According to my opinion, however, 
the doubt, whether smoke, in whatever place or time, is to be predicated 
of fire or not, tukes place through the intercourse of general character, 
by ^hich every smoke whatsoever* is comprehended. 

The objection, ‘ that? on the supposition of an intercourse of general 
character man would be omniscient, because in the notion of nil objects 
of knowledge every single object of knowledge is included/ is also unte- 
nable ; for although all objects of knowledge may be known by this 
notion, yet, there is no omniscience, because the differences of all ob- 
jects are not known. 

Secondly, if no intercourse whose character is knowledge, were assum- 
ed, how could there be in the knowledge : “ sandalwood is fragrant,” also 
the perception of a tjiuug, which is fragrant ! lie knowledge of fragrant 
things granted through the intercourse whose characto” is general, but 
the notion of fragrancy is only possible by an intercourse whose cha- 
racter is knowledge. 

3D. — Comm. ‘^Intercourse, produced by Yoga,” that is, a special 
virtue, produced by the practice ^of Yoga, (the union of the soul with 
God by means of abstract contemplation,) iu accordance with the evi- 
deuce of the &ruti, the Purinas and other authorities. 
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nectetl with a predicate in a general proposition. (The know- 
ledge of the Vyapti.) 

67. The reason which is actually known, is not the cause ; in 
this case, there would be no inference, if the reason had for in- 
stance not yet arrived, or had been destroyed , 

68. Consideration is the knowledge ^liat a subject in its 
invariable connection with a predicate is united with 'The place 
of conclusion (Paksha, subject of the conclusion). 

The invariable connection of a subject with a* predicate in 
a general proposition (\yapti) is called the non-connexion of 
the reason (middle term) with any tiling different from the 
subject of the conclusion, (Paksha, minor term.) 

40. — Comm. Manifestation means thfe perception t>f all tiling*, medi- 
tation is the thinking of the mind, which is separated from nil objects. 

41. — Comm. “ The intercourse as regards inference is consideration." 

The special cause (instrumental cause) of an inference is the know- 
ledge of the invariable connection of the»subjeet with the predicate in 
a general proposition, (ailfH^r*T,*) and consideration is the intercourse. 
For instance, let a man who from the smoke on a hearth, etc. has become 
aware of the invatiahle connection of smoke with fin, sec afterwards aity 
where on a mountain an uninterrupted line of smoke. lie will then re* 

* anfit: (Vyapti) . It is iliflicult to find an ndcipiatc wont for thin term in Knglish. 

It menus literally, pervading inherence, the inherent and essential piescnee of any 
one thing or property in another, (sec Wilson's Diet.) hut it is used in the Njiiy a 
and other philosophical systems to denote the logical relation of one notion to ano- 
ther in it proposition of such a kind, that under circumstances an inference may ho 
drawn from it ; or : it is the relation of the subject to the predicate, and vice versa, 
as the major proposition of a syllogism. The subject of such it proposition is the 
the notion, which is pervaded bp another (by the pit-dicatcj that is to miy, 
which is only a part of the predicate, which is less extensive than the latter, or 
included in it. The subject is therefore injariably connected with die predicate, 
and if the former is thought, also the latter is thought. The predicate is the 
the pervading notion ; it has a greater extent than the Aihjcrt,and the lat- 
ter is only a part of it. It is, therefore, not invariably connected with it, aiyl if th« # 
predicate is thought, the subject is not necessarily thought with it. The Vyapti is, 
accordingly, only understood, if the relation of the two notions, to be connected 
together, on either part is understood. • Further, the Vyap^isa proposition, frm y 
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69. Or the perception of the identity of the reason with 
the conclusion (predicate of) which is not connected with 
anything incompatible with the subject of the conclu- 
sion. Subject (of conclusion^ minor term,) is the certainty of 
the conclusion where the intention to conclude is not absent. 

collect th*£ general proposition, according to which smoke is invariably 
connected with fire. Hence arises the kiyjwledge, this (mountain) is 
possessed with smoke which is invariably connected with fire. This (the 
knowledge, that any subject is ‘connected by the middle term with a 
general predicate, or the knowledge of the two premises) is considera- 
tion. Ilence arises the knowledge, this mountain is fiery, which is 
an inference. The ancients held, that smoke, when actually perceived, 
together with the notion, that it*is invariably connected with fire, is the 
special cause of a conclusion. This is denied, iu the text ; for if 
the reason (f%T, sign) were the special cause of the conclusion, then 
inference could not take place, if the reason (sign) had not yet arrived, 
or had been destroyed, because then the reason, the pretended special 
cause of a conclusion, were not present. 

which an inference can be derivH, that is to say, it must be a general proposition, 
fit to form the major proposition of a syllogism. The names of Vyapya, Vyapaka 
are only used with reference to the general proposition ; if a third term (the minor 
term) is connected with them, they obtain other names, viz., the Vyapya (middle 
term) the name of^b reason, argument, or sign, and the Vyapaka (major 
term) the name of conclusion, predicate of-thc conclusion. The minor term 
(the subject of the conclusion) is called ^ : place (minor term, subject of the 
conclusion), viz. the place, to be connected by means of the middle term with the 
major term, or predicate of the conclusion.— If these names in their literal accepta- 
tion appear at first curious to a European student and totally deviating from those, 
used in the logical terminology of the v cat, it must be borne in mind, that their 
literal sense does not in the least affect their value as logical terms, and also, that 
the Kuropeaii names for the same notions arc equally figurative, and the names for 
instance of subordination, co-ordination, subject, predicate, conclusion, &c., but 
very imperfectly frspress the logical relation to which they refer. In fact most of 
these relations are in all languages tqken from relations of space, as almost all terms 
which are of an abstract nature. As the literal translation of Vyapti, Vyapya, &c. 
might ’easily lead to false views, I have preferred to give their equivalents in tho 
(mmiuology accepted in Europe. 
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/(). — From the knowledge, that with such a place the reason 
(middle term) is connected, inference is the consequence. 

12 . — Comm. “ Consideration is the knowledge, that a subject in a 
general proposition (the reason, the* middle term) is united with the 
subject of conclusion,” (terminus minor.) 

The knowledge of the determination of the? reason (uuddle term) 
which is determined by a general predicate, (major term) ift connec- 
tion with the place (minor tefm) is the special cause of a conclusion. 
This can be comprehended in a double manner, either, it is the know- 
ledge, that the subject of the general proposition (the middle term) is 
connected with the place (subject of conclusion, minor term) or, it is 
the knowledge, that the place (subject of conclusion) is possessed of 
the subject of the general proposition (middle term.) Accordingly the 
conclusion takes place cither from the knowledge, that the subject of the 
general proposition (middle term) is connected with the place (subject, 
minor term) from which follows that the conclusion (predicate of the 
conclusion, major term) is connected with the place, (minor term,) 
or it takes place from the knowledge, that the place (minor term) is 
possessed of the subject of the general proposition (middle term) 
from which follows, that the place (minor term) fs possessed of the 
conclusion (major term.) • • 

Some think : ‘ Also from a two* fold consideration ensues the infer- 
ence, that the place, (subject) is possessed of the conclusion (predicate 
of.) There is (according to them) 110 necessity for the knowledge, 
that the mountaiu is possessed with smoke, which is invariably con- 
nected with tire. First there is the perception, that the mountain 
smokes ; further the recollection arises, that smoke is the subject, with 
which tire is invariably connected. In this ctfie inference evidently 
takes place from those two act a of* knowledge, A knowledge of 
something (of till* Pakslm, the minor term) determined by n notion, 
which is again determined by the predicate (by a notion, tletcrmjued 
by the Vyfipti,) can never be the cause, but there takes place the cause 
by the knowledge, that the place is determined by tin* general notion 
of the subject (middle tern^ for instance a mountain determined by , 
the general notion of smoke) because this is necessary, and because the 
assumption of a knowledge, determined by what is determined (by (be 
general proposition, by the Vyapti), has the fault <Jf complication.* 
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71. — There are five semblances of a reason, which are 
called going astray, contradiction, inconclusiveness, equalization 
and absurdity. 

72. —' The fault of going astiay is again three-fold, that which 

is too general, that which is not general enough and non-ex- 
clusive. * 1 


We deny thiS ; for even if there is nojaiowledgc of the general no* 
tion (the clays) of the middle term (vyapya, for instance the general 
notion of fire) the inference takes place from the knowledge, that there 
is a subject (of conclusion, Paksha) determined by something (middle 
term) with which fire ‘for instance is invariably connected. And this 
assumption is also more simple ; for the cause takes place by the know- 
ledge, that • there «is a determination of the subject (of conclusion, 
Paksha) determined by the predicate of the general proposition (deter- 
mined by the Vyupti). 

Moreover according to your opinion from the knowledge : “The 
mountain is smoking,” the inference (the mountain is fiery) should fol- 
low, because there is a knowledge, that the subject of the conclusion 
(Paksha) is determined by the general notion (class) of smoke, which 
& this case is the general notion (class) of the middle term (vyapya) 
but this of course will not be granted by any one. 

And if you further say, 4 the cause is the knowledge that the subject 
(of conclusion, Paksha) is determined by the general notion of the 
middle term (vyapya) when perceived together with the predicate of 
the general proposition’ (Vyupti) the consequence would he, that an 
inference would ensue, if (’hnitra perceived a subject as invariably 
connected with a predicate in a general proposition, and Mnitra the 
general notion (attribute, clncs) in connexion with the subject (of 
conclusion). * 

If you lastly assume, ‘ that the perception of the place, determined 
by a general notion, by A, in conjunction with the perception of the 
middle term iu its inVariahle connexion with the major term (tho 
middle term, determined by f the Vyaptj,) by the same A, is the cause 
of the conclusion, made by this A,’ there would appear an infinite scries 
of causes for the same effect. 

* According to my opinion, the knowledge of the attribute (middle 
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73. — It is too general,* 1 if applied to the subject (of con- 
clusion) and to an opposite one, not general enough/ 3 if ex- 
cluded from cither. 


term) of the subject (of conclusion) as determined by the predicate 
(major term) with which it is invariably connected, takes piaffe through 
intimate relation, and produces the conclusion by the sannwelation. 
I 11 this case an infinite series of causes is avoided. On the contrary, if 
it is said, that the knowledge oJ* the middle term as invariably connected 
with a predicate in a general proposition (with the major term, as the 
Vyapti) and also the knowfcdgc of the general notion (attribute, mid- 
dle term) of the subject (of conclusion, minor term, Paksha)are causes, 
independent of each other, there would he a two-fold state of the 
cause of the same effect, and a conclusion would follow from the sen- 
tences : " There is smoke, which is invariably connected with fire,” and : 
"The mountain is fiery.” If this is correct, we may say, that if there 
is a double knowledge, there must be also a determined knowledge, and 
here at the end of the discussion, where its result is given, a complica- 
tion is no fault. 

(This is on the whole an excellent exposition of* the logical rela- 
tion of the cause of the conclusion. It i$ here Jucidly explained* 
in what manner the three notions of a syllogism are in relation to each 
other, and also, that the cause of the conclusion is not the middle 
term, ns separated from the major term, but only in its connexion 
with it. As this is sometimes not attended to, it is not superfluous 
to attach importance to it. At the same time it is true, that the logi- 
cal form of a syllogism does not consist of one premise, ami tin* mucin- 
bion, but of two premises with the conclusion ; for if one reflects as to 
the form, ghen by our author, \iz. tjie minor term in connexion 
with the middle teryi, which is itself determined by thmnujor term, it is 
oident, that there arc two connexions, viz. of the minor term. with tin* 
middle, and of this with the major. Tlfat is to say, there are two pin- 
positions or two premises.) • , 

13. — Comm . — Too general is a reason, which abides as well in the 
subject of the conclusion as in* an opposite one. (Subject of the con- 
clusion is, where the major term abides, for instance, if fire is the major, 
smoke the middle, a mountain or a'hearth is the subject or the minor,* • 
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74.— N<m*exclusivc, 4 ‘ when no other subject (of the conclu 


&c. A subject, opposite to the conclusion, is where it does not abide, 
tor instance, in the example above given, a tank is a subject, opposite 
to the major term.) 

That & to say, the reason is too general, when it abides also in a 
subject, *here the major term is not found. For instance, let a hearth 
he the subject ‘(minor term), smoke the major term, and fire the reason, 
the conclusion would be: the hearth smokes, because it is fiery, which 
would be false, because the reason is too general ; for fire (the reason) 
is also connected with other subjects, where there is no smoke, for 
instance, with an ironjball. 

(We would not acknowledge this as a logical fallacy, which takes 
place, whcji the ^conclusion dyes not follow from the premises, but as 
a fallacy extra dietioucm, where the matter of the premises is wrong ; 
for the conclusion fhllows here from the premises. In this instance 
the major proposition is wrong, which is : where there is fire there is 
smoke. The conclusion, however, is quite right as well in form as in 
matter, and the example is therefore not judiciously selected. The 
fault would, however, he apparent, if iron hall for instance had been 
♦taken for the minor term.* 

As the Nyiiya knows only the two first figures of syllogism, and of them 
only the two moods Uarbnra and Camcstrcs,* we may say, that the fal- 
lacy has arisen by the major proposition being special instead of general.) 

<11. — Comm. — Non*gcneral is the reason, which has no similar sub- 
jects of conclusion lor the major termf (that is where the major term 
has only one subject, or where no similar instances can be adduced for 
the reason.) (Thus says the commentary in explanation of the text, 

* In ltarbnra, it is hardly necessary W say, there arc all three propositions genernl 
a (Urinatives, in t’ames-tres the first a general atlirmative, the second a general nega- 
tive and the third a general negative.. 

(• This is much more pearly stated in the Tarka Sangraha. I quote the passage 
iu Dr. Hallentyne’s translation (Lectures on the Nyaya philosophy, p. 41.) “ The 
pretended reason, which applies .-neither to pimilar instances nor dissimilar ones, 
is one devoid of community.'’ As, when one says : “ Sound is eternal, for it lias 
the nature of sound.” Now the nature of sound resides in sound alone, and is no- 
* thing else, whether genial or uneternal. 
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Nion) is possible. A reason, which does not abide in the subject 
(of conclusion) is called contradictory.*' 

75 , — Three kinds of inconclusiveness are enumerated, vi/. in- 


The latter, however, is here much clearer tlmn the former, because the 
question is not, whether the major is immediately found io the minor 
I but whether it is found thereby the means of another term ; hi the first 
ease there would be no necessity for an argument. The example given 
m the commentary is: Sonnfl is not eternal, because belonging to the 
class of sound. Here is, according to jt, no similar instance,* in which 
the reason (the class of soifnd) and by it the major is found, as the class 
of sound abides only in sound, and 110 where else. We should reject 
this argument at once, as haling only two terms; but the Nvuva is 
obliged to look out for some other appliance, because class is something 
ditferent from the objects comprehended by it.) 

If). — Comm. — Non*e\clusivc, is a reason, where the major term is 
the negation of absolute negation (where the major term may be pre- 
dicated of anv other notion). Hereby a general negative is impossible, 
and a conclusion therefore cannot take place. 

(The Bengalee translation gives the following explanation: 

“ A reason, for which there is only an Mlirmative, is nou-exelusi^*, 
that is to say, a reason, whose subject does not exclude any thing, for 
instance all, &c. Let all be the subject, (minor term) object of proof 
the major, and fit to be named the reason. This argument is non-ex- 
clusive ; for here cannot he given a similar instance with regard to tin* 
subject (minor term) as it can he given in the argument : “ The mountain 
is licry, became it smokes for here is a similar instance on the part 
of the subject a hearth, \c. According to the opinion of the modern 
school a non-cxchwve reason takes nlace, where the major admits of 
only an atHrmatiye (that is to say, where the iftajor is not excluded 
from any other notion) for instance in the argument : “a jar is an 
object of proof, because it can he named.”) * 

(Wc would not consider either of these contusions faulty in form, he. 
cause the middle term is properly connected with cither of the extremes. 
A reason then goes astray, tb state it briefly, if the reason is Ufa wide*, 
further if it does not refer to similar instances, ami lastl), if it does not 
refer to dissimilar ones.) 
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conclusivencss on the part of the subject, inconelusiveness from 
the nature of the reason, and inconclusiveness from limitation. 

7().— Where there is a jewel hill, for instance, subject of the 
conclusion, there is inconclijsiveuess on the part of the sub- 
ject. 4 ® Inconelusiveness from the nature of the reason* 7 takes 
place, for instance,. if the substantiality of a tank be inferred 
from itsJuiving the quality of smoke. • 

77* — Inconelusiveness from limitation 48 would take place, for 

4(1. — Comm . — “A contradictory reason is one which does not abide in 
the subject of conclusion,” (minor term) tlict is to say, a reason, whose 
negation is the major term (a reason which is the contrary notion of the 
major term). 11c cow the subject, the notion (class) of cow the major, 
and the notion of horse the middle term. Here the reason, the notion 
of horse, excludes the major, the notion of cow, and therefore docs not 
admit of an inference. 0 

(Here the fault again is not in the reasoning, but the major premise 
is wrong ; it is therefore a fallacy extra dietionem.) 

•1". — Comm. — 1. Inconelusiveness on the part of the subject is 
there, where the notion of the subject (the minor term) is impossible. 
Fpr instance, if it should be inferred, that a golden hill is ficrv, the 
conclusion could not take place, because there is no such thing as a 
golden hill. 

(Here also is the conclusion not wrong, the fault lies in the minor 
premise, where the subject is a notion, not given by experience ; and 
the fallacy is therefore one extra dietionem.) 

•18. — Comm, — 2. Inconelusiveness from the nature of the reason 
(middle term) takes place, if the reason is not found in the subject, 
with which a connexion was supposed (if the reason and the subject 
exclude each other).' Let it for instance be argued that a tank is a 
tiling, because it smokes. Tank (or water in the tank) and smoke arc 
contrary notions, and smoke canntt therefore be predicated of a tank. 

(Here agnin lies the fault in the minor premise. We observe, that 
the second kind of inconelusiveness does not correspond to the first, 
in thoYirst the minor term was contradictory, and we should therefore 
have expected, that in the second the reason would have been contra- 
dictory.) 
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instance, if fire should he inferred from blue smoke. Equaliza- 
tion / 9 is called a consideration from contradictory reasons. 


di). — Comm. — 3. Inconclusiveness from limitation (on the part of 
the invariable connexion with the predicate). This can hi? two-fold, 
on the part of the subject, and on the part of the predicate. * 

a. First on the part of the predicate. This takes place, if the pre- 
dicate is a contradictory notion. For instance if the inference were 
made, that the mountain has a golden lire, the notion of a golden lire 
(major term) is contradictory. 

(Here the major premise is wrong.) . 

h. Secondly, on the part of the reason. (This takes place, if the 
reason is contradictory, for instance, if the argument were, the moun- 
tain is fiery from golden smoke. The fault is here again in the major 
premise.) 

Others say, that this kind takes place, if the terms are too narrow, 
as if it should he inferred that the mountain is fiery, because it has 
blue smoke. 

(This division of inconclusiveness is evidently fruity ; for the first 
kind isinconclusiu', because the minor term contradictory, the second, 
because the middle and minor terms exclude each other. In the third 
kind two divisions are mixed, in the first of which, both the reason 
and the major term, arc considered as contradictory, in the second the 
reason and major term arc limited in their application by an addition 
which they ought not to hu\e (in the example the addition of blue). 

There are accordingly three different divisions confounded. The first 
proceeds from contradiction in each of the terms, in this would be 
included the first member of the author's division, and a and h of the 
third, by which it ys complete. Tht»second division proceeds from the 
contradiction of two of the terms ; of this only one part has been given 
in the second member, viz. where the'reason and the minor term ex- 
clude each other. Of the two other members oithis division, the first, 
where the minor and major terms are contradictory, has not been 
touched upon, and the second, where the reason and the major term 
are contradictory, has been given in another place, vi/. under the head 
of contradictory reason. The thflrd division proceeds from limitation, 
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78. — Absurdity 50 is called the error of stating a subject in 
which there is not the conclusion ; as if, for instance, smell 
would be inferred to be a quality of a jar, because it was ac- 
cidentally perceived at the tihie of its production. 

79. — If a rustic first sees a Gayal (species of ox), &c. his 
similar knowlcdgb of cows, be. is the instrument to form his 
notion of a Gayal. 

80. — The recollection of the mewing of a sentence which 
had be*n previously pronounced, is called the intercourse in 
the comparison. The result of comparison is the knowledge of 
the force of the word “ Gayal” and similar expressions. 


that is to say, where, instead of the notion in its whole extent, only a 
part of it is connected with the other two notions (in the examples blue 
smoke, blue fire). 

50. — Comm . — “ A 11 equalised reason is the consideration of opposite 
reasons.” 

An equalised reason takes place, if at the time of the considera- 
tion of a reason, invariably connected with the absence of the conclu- 
sion (major term) the consideration of a reason occurs with which the 
conclusion is invariably connected ; as for instance, if at the time of 
consideration of water, &c. which is invariably connected with the 
absence of fire, there is a consideration of smoke invariably connected 
with fire.* 

5 1 . — Comm . — “ Absurdity is, if a subject is without the conclusion,” 
(which is assigned to it.) 

Absurdity takes place, if tlnfconelusion does not abide in the subject 
(minor term) for"instaucc, if at thfc time of the production of ajar the 
jar is taken as the subject (minor term) and smell as the conclusion, 

* The Tarka Satigraha jji. I. p. 12.) explains this : a counterbalanced reason i*. 
that along with Vhich there exists another icason which establishes the non-exis- 
tence, of what is to be proved. As if one should Jirguc, " Sound is eternal, beeuise it 
is audible," as the nature of sound is (by both parties admitted to be) it might be 
argued with e<jual force on the other side, that " Sound is not eternal, because it is 
ft product, as a jar is Y ” 
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81. — The knowledge of words is the special cause. The 
knowledge of the meanings of words, is here the intercourse,'* 
and the result is verbal knowledge. The knowledge of the 
power 5 ’ of words assists in this det . 

there is an absurdity, because at the time of prod uetion # t here is no 
smell in ajar, &c. for all things are at that time without smell. 

62. — Comm. — “The knowledge of words* is the special cause ; the 
knowledge of the meanings of the words is here the intercourse and the 
result is verbal knowledge.’* • 

The cause of verba / knfiiolrdyr is not a word, when actually heard ; 
for though there be no word spoken, yet there may he verbal know- 
ledge, for instance, if one who has made a vow not to speak, writes 
down a Slokft. . f 

M.—Comm . — “ The knowledge of the meanings of the words is here 
the intercourse.’* Intercourse is the recollection of the meanings of 
the words, produced by the words. Otherwise a person who had n 
knowledge of words, (who heard words) \vould have verbal knowledge, 
if he had obtained the meanings of words by perception or any other 
evidence. (That is to say, if he heard words, the*meanings of which 
were given to him by perception, inference, etc. - t for instance, if top 
hoard the word “tree,” while at the same time the meaning of it were 
conveyed to him by his actually seeing a tree. There would be two 
kinds of knowledge, independent of each other, and not verbal 
knowledge which is produced by words alone.) Here it must also lie 
understood, that the effects of words are produced by special relation 
(iffl :) otherwise the effect of the word “jar” for instance, would be 
the recollection of ether by intimate relation, and there woidd be 
accordingly verbal knowledge of the et^er. 

Special relation is of two kinds, Implication (ellipsis) and power. 

The knowledge of the power of a word is necessary ; for, unless the 
power of a word is previously apprehended, there cannot he verbal 
knowledye from recollection, which depends upon that /elation (power 

* A word is a sound which has a power, as for instance, the power of the sound 
“ man” refers to an animal which has hands, fed, Sr. The meaning of a #ord is 
the object to which it refers, for. instarfee, the* meaning of^lie word u tree*' U * 
thing, wli.ch has a trunk, tranches, leaves, Sc. * 
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of a word) although there may exist a knowledge of the words (the 
words may be heard). The recollection of the meaning of the know- 
ledge of a word takes place according to the rule of the knowledge of 
any object which is in relation. , 

Power is the connexion of the meaning of a word with the same 
word. That by sugh fir such a sound such or such a meaning is un- 
derstood, depends •upon the will of God. In names, which are at pre- 
sent given, there is also a power, because the rule : “ Let the father on 
the eleventh day (after the birth of a child) give a name to the child,’* 
depends fin the will of God. In a sign, however, given at present, 
there is no power. Such is the opinion of seme, but the modern school 
(of the Nyayaikas) maintain, that the will of God is not the power, but 
merely will (of man.) Hence is also power in a sign, which may be 
given at present. 

The Apprehension of power depends upon grammar, comparison, 
dictionary, the instruction of persons worthy of confidence, actual 
intercourse, the supplying of the sentence, substitution, and the con- 
nexion with well-known words. 

a. The apprehension of the root, of the inflective base, the deriva- 
tive affixes, &c. of # word is produced by grammar ; it docs not take 
jfiacc, whenever there is ah obstacle, as there is, if, according to the 
statement of the grammarians, the power of the grammatical termina- 
tions (that is of the verbs and nouns) refers to the agent. In the 
sentence: “Chaittra cooks” the termination in “cooks” is inseparably 
connected with the agent “ Chaittra.” 

This connexion, we maintain, does in this case not arise, in conse- 
quence of its complication ; but in the action (cooks) the power is pro- 
duced, because this assumption is simple,* for it is manifest, that the 
action is a determination of Chaittra 

b. The power- which takes piece by comparison, has been before 
described. 

c. In the same manner power is also apprehended by the diction- 
ary ; if there is, however, any obstacle, it is not apprehended. Thus 
according to the dictionaries, the adjective terms of “blue,” &c. 
have power with reference to 'blue colour and to a thing which has 

* According to the grammarians it must be said: “ Chaittra, not separated from 
what is determined by the action referring to cooking,” while the Nyayaikas say : 
" Chaittra, determined by the action, referring to cooking.” 
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blue colour ; but it is more simple to say, tlmt this term by its power 
refers to the quality of blue, and by implication to a tiling which has 
blue colour.* 

d. Or the power is derived from *the word of a person, worthy of 
confidence, if for instance it is said, that the word 44 Pika” (a black 
cuckoo) is the same as 44 Kokila,” the^power of #the word*' Pika” is 
apprehended. 

e . Or from actual intercourse. If for instance tluf master who is 
a grown up person, orders his servant who is also a grown up person, 
to bring the jar, and the jar is brought by the latter, a boy who attends 
to this, hence observes that the action of bringing a jar is connected with 
those words. If lie further hears : 44 Take away the jar,” “ bring the 
cow,” he understands the power of the term : “jar,” &c., to be brought 
or to be taken awAy, with reference to.a jar, &c. inponucvjon with an 
action. 

Some say : * Under this supposition there is n<5 verbal knowledge in 
the sentence: “ There is a blue jar on the ground for the power of a 
jnr, &c. is apprehended by a jar, as connected with an action, and the 
power of any termination of a verb refers to the understanding of an 
action, but in this case there is no connexion oft such a kind, and 
therefore no verbal knowledge?* 

We do not agree, because, although it is at first necessary for brevity’s 
sake to admit a power with reference to a jar, as determined by action, 
it is right to omit it “afterwards 

/. Or from supplying the sentence. (This takes place, if in a sen- 
tence a word has a special meaning, while from other sentences it is 
known, that the meaning is more general.) 

y. Or from substitution. Substitution means the definition of the 
sense of a word by another word of ttye same sense ; thus, if for the 
word belligerous ♦“ warlike” is sifbstitutcd, the ptftver refers to the 
word 41 warlike.”*)* .... 

h. Or from the connexion with Well-known words, for instance iu 
the sentence : 44 In this mango tree the Pika sweetly, siqgs,” the power 

of the word 44 Pika’* is apprehended in this manner. 

• • 

* If a word has several meanings, there is a separate power for each of then*. 

t In the original the examples are : “ghata:” and “ kalasa," either of which 
means a jar. 

r; 2 
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Some (the Mirmhisikas) maintain : ‘ The power of a word refers to 
the class (notion) and not to the individual, because in the latter case it 
would go astray, and require assumptions without end. And on the 
first supposition there is also a knowledge of the individual, because 
without individuals the knowledge of a class is impossible/ 

We deny this, beoAUse without assuming a power, the apprehension 
of an individual does not take place. 

Nor does implication (ellipsis) refer to an individual \ for an indivi- 
dual may be .apprehended, although there is no want of apprehension 
of the literal meaning of a mrd (an implication is dependent on the 
circumstance, that a word cannot be comprehended in its literal sense.) 

Nor need there be any fear, that by assuming a power, referring to 
an individual, the fault of an infinite number of hypotheses is com- 
mitted ; for we assume one and, the same power for all individuals. 

Nor is there (by the assumption, that power refers to the individual) 
a want of extension ; ‘for this extension is effected by the class of cow 
for instance (when a cow is the individual). 

Moreover, if the power is apprehended for instance in cow, possessed 
of power, the force refers to an individual. If on the contrary the power 
is apprehended for f instance in the class of cow, then there would be a 
^collection of the meaning of a word, determined by the class of cow, 
and a verbal knowledge would he impossible, because the knowledge of 
the power by the same determination would he the cause of the recol- 
lection of the meaning of u word and of verbal knowledge. Moreover, 
if the power refers to the class of cow, we must declare, that the class of 
the class of cow is the determination of what is possessed of the power, 
liut the class of cow, which is nut in intimate relation to any thing 
that is not cow, is in intimate relation to all cows. Ilcuce your 
assumption of a determination of the notion of any thing, possessed of 
power, is complicated, because this, motion does not refer to individual 
cows ; therefore in order to comprehend this or tliat individual, posses- 
sed of this or that class, it is necessary to assume a power, which is 
founded on individuals, determined by class aud form. 

A word, possessed of power, is either Yaugikn, or Rii^lha, or Yoga- 
ri'ulha, or Yaugika-nidha. * w 

1. A word is Yaugikn, if its meaning is understood by the mean- 
ing of its parts ; for iustaucc in- the word " giver” (in Sanscrit the ex- 
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82. — Implication, 14 is the relation of a word which has power, 
and it takes place when the intention of the speaker is not 
understood by the literal meaning of a word . The cause of 
understanding a sentence is contiguity, consistency, construc- 
tion and intention. 

— , *-* * 

ample is Pachaka, cook) the root giv (e) expresses thi action gire, and 
the termination “ er” refers to the agent. And the whole expresses the 
meanings of the parts , viz. an agent with reference to the action** give” 

2. ltu<Jha is a word, which, independent of the power of its parts, 
is only understood by the pdwer of the whole, as for instance “ go” 
(cow, for “go” is derived from “gam,” to go, which does not express 
the meaning of go,) “ghata :” (jar) etc. 

3. Yogariidha is a word, which, beside the power of its parts, ex- 

presses a different meaning as a whole, for instance “ Pankaja” (from 
“ Panka,” mud, and “ ja,” born) for the word “ Pankaja” means by the 
power of its parts “ an agent, born in mud” (which includes any tiling, 
produced in such a manner) but by its power as a whole a “ waterlily” 
(that is only one of the things born in mud). 

4. Yaugika-rudha is a word, which is understood either by the mean- 
ing of its parts, or by Iliidha, for instance Udldiid. t The power of the** 
word “ nd” refers to upwards, the power of the root “ bliid” to cutting. 
Therefore by its Yaugika power it refers to tree, and by its power of 
Kiidha it refers to any germ, produced from corn. 

51. — Comm. — “ Implication is the relation of a word, which hns 
power, and it takes place, when the intention of the speaker is not 
understood hg the literal sense of a word .” 

For instance, let the sentence be given : “ Ghosh a dwells on the Gan- 
ga.” If in this cose, with reference tothp literal meaning of “Gangs!,” 
'iz. the current, either the connexkm of Glioslia, of the intention of 
the speaker is not obtained, the meaning of “ bank” is understood by 
implication. This implication is the reliftion of a word which hns power. 
Here, from the knowledge of the connexion olbthc liteyil meaning of 
the current with the bank, a recollection of the bank is produced, and 
hence the meaning of the sentence is understood. 

Moreover if the want of connexion alone were the cause of implica- 
tion, there would be no implicatibu in the sentence : “ Let the staffs 
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83.— Contiguity,” is called the proximity of words. 


enter,” because there is no want of connexion with reference to the en- 
tering of the staffs. Therefore, •because here the entrance of the staffs 
has no reference to the intention of the speaker, which is the taking 
of food, the implication refers to the bearers of staffs. In the same 
manner, in the sentence : “ Protect the ghee from the crows” the word 
“crow” has mi implication to any thing which may injure the ghee, 
because the intention of the speaker refers to the preservation of the 
ghee generally. In the samo* manner, if it is said : “ The umbrella- 
bearers are proceeding the word “ urflbrella-bearers” implies the 
merchants of a caravap. 

This latter is called the implication which does not lose its own 
meaning (Ajahats^rthti Lakshaim, which keeps its own meaning, beside 
that which it obtains from implication) because by the term “ merchants 
of a caravan” the bearers of umbrellas as well as those without um- 
brellas arc understood. 

Moreover, if the want of sense in the connexion atone were the 
cause of implication, sqmetimes the word “ Ganga” would imply : 
“ bank,” sometimes the word : “ Ghosha,” “ fish,” &c. and there would 
*be accordingly no rule. This, however, must be understood ; if the 
connexion of the meaning of a word, possessed of power, is appre- 
hended by the notion of bank, bank must be apprehended by the no- 
tion of bank ; if, on the other hand, it is apprehended by the notion of 
the bank of the Ganga, it must be recollected by that notion. There- 
fore there is no implication in the general notion of an implication, be- 
cause the general notion is understood without implication. Likewise, 
there is no power in the general notion of what has power, because any 
word is able to remind of the penning of its general notion. 

But if there is*nn implication by the successive connexion of n word, 
possessed of power, it is called an implied implication, as for instance 
in the word “ Dwirfyha” (litcraMy, that which has two wings, figurative, 
“black bee”) /he connexion of: “two-winged,” refers to “Bhramara” 
(black bee) that of “Bhramara” to black bee; this is an implied 
implication 

55.— Comm .— Contiguity means proximity, viz. the uninterrupted 
succession of two, or more words which have a connexion among each 
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other. Therefore there is no verbal knowledge in the words : “ The by 
inhabited was Dcvadatta volcano;” but if by a mistake in the proximity 
no mistake in the verbal understanding is the consequence, it does not 
matter. • 

‘ But in the sentence : “ With umbrella, earrings and clothes adorned 
is Dcvadatta,” the recollection of the second word# destroys the recol- 
lection of the first ; accordingly, as there is an interruption, a recollec- 
tion of the second word is impossible.* • 

We do not grant this, ns by the impressions of ench word until the 
last an uninterrupted recollection of alii objects is possible ; for as by 
several kinds of intercourse due and the same perception arises, so also 
one and the same recollection arises by several impressions, and the 
knowledge of the last letter together with the impressions of all words 
brings all to recollection. IIow could otherwise exisj, the ^collection 
of any word that has many letters l 
Moreover ; some say, that, as in a field all pigeons are caught in the 
same net, so by the recollection of all the meanings of words docs take 
place the verbal knowledge of all meanings of words, which is correspond- 
ing to the knowledge of the connexion depending upon the object and 
verb. Others say : if connected with all such words* as arc construed, 
consistent and contiguous, verbal knowledge of all the words (included in., 
the sentence) takes place; for, they say, alter the meaning of the single 
sentences has been understood, the meaning of the great sentence will be 
comprehended by the recollection of the meanings of the words. Hence 
the assumption of a total impression of a word, manifesting all the 
letters, has been refuted, because by the apprehension of the last letter, 
together with the impressions of all the preceding letters which (appre- 
hension) manifests the word, the word is apprehended. This must be 
understood, if it is said: “the door, the meaning of the word is 
obtained by the knpwledge of the ward “ close,” but not by the know- 
ledge of the meaning of such acts as closing, &c., because the aclunl 
presence of the meaning of a word, which is produced by a word^ is 
the cause of verbal knowledge. Moreover, as th* words denoting action 
and object, are mutually connected, it is impossible, that there is verbal 
knowledge without a word, denoting n verb. In the same manneB,’if it 
is said : “ Of the flowers,” it is necessary to assume : “ he is desirous,” 
because without this the preposituJn “ of* could no^ be applied. 
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Consistency 4 ® is the mutual correspondence of the meanings of 
the words. 

84.— Construction, 41 is the selection of such terminations, 
without which the meaning'of a sentence is unintelligible. In- 
tention, 4 ' is based on the wish of the speaker. 

t L* 

56. — Cowm.— C onsistency is the connexion of the meaning of one 
word with that of another. Accordingly there is no verbal knowledge 
in such sentences as : “ lie sprinkles with fire,” because there is no 
meaning in it. If it is objectedf ‘ that previously to the verbal knowledge 
there is nowhere a knowledge of this consistency, because there is not 
before a meaning of .the sentence/ we reply : there is a knowledge of 
consistency which is sometimes doubtful, sometimes certain, if there is 
a recollection of r the meanings of the different words. The modern 
school, however, says, that the knowledge of consistency is no reason of 
verbal knowledge, 'if it is said : “ He sprinkles with fire,” there is no 
verbal knowledge, because the inconsistency, which is that fire cannot 
he an instrument in the action of sprinkling, is certainly an obstacle. 
Because the certainty of its absence is an obstacle only in a know- 
ledge, which is wot produced by common intercourse or by special 
►defects, therefore it is prdved, that it is an obstacle with reference to 

verbal knowledge— although it is not proved, that by the late appear- 
ance of consistency verbal knowledge is late. 

57. — Comm. — Construction is the connexion of one word with nno- 

t 

thcr, without which the former lias no sense. The case, denoting agent, 
has no connexion without the case, referring to action, and with this 
the former is construed. In fact, however, the proximity of the cases 
denoting agent and action, is included in contiguity. Moreover, witli 
reference to the objective ca^e, for instance of jar, the cause is the 
knowledge of thfc termination of Ihe second case. «• Therefore there is 
no meaning in such sentences as : “ The jar is the accusative case,” 
“ to bring is an action.” • 

58. — Comwj.— Inteirtion is the wish of the speaker. Suppose, inten- 
tion were not a cause of verbal knowledge, and such a sentence as : 
“Bring the Saindhava” (meaning horse and salt) were pronounced, 
there would sometimes the meaning of “ horse,” and sometimes the 
meaning of “ salt^' be obtained. It cannot be said, that the circum- 
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85. — The instrument" in the perception of happiness and 
other internal qualities is the mind. 40 The atomic nature of 
the mind is interred from the fact that several objects of know- 
ledge are not perceived by it at onv and the same time. 41 

stances, &c. by which the intention is apprehended, are tlfc cause of 
verbal knowledge, because they are not included in theMefinrfion. And 
if it is said, * that they arc included as being the cause ot»t he knowledge 
of the intention,’ it is simple to say, that the knowledge of the in- 
tention is the cause. In this manner, God is assumed for the knowledge 
of the intention with leferenfeto the Vedas. It must not he said, ‘ that 
the knowledge of the intention of the teaeher is lu*rc the cause,’ because 
at the commencement of the creation there is no teacher. Nor must it 
be said: ‘ there is no general conflagration (destruction*)!’ the vyorld,) how 
can therefore be a commencement of creation for a general conflagra- 
tion is proved by the Nastra. In the same manner # is in the sentence of 
a parrot the knowledge of the intention of God the cause, but in a vile 
sentence of the pariot the knowledge of the intention of the speaker. 

Others say: If there is a word which Inyt different meanings, the 
knowledge of the intention is sometimes the cause > moreover, in the 
sentence of a parrot is also verbal imdersflinding without the know-,, 
ledge of the intention, and with reference to the Vedas the meaning is 
apprehended by the discussions, which are purified by the eternal 
Miiminsa. 

oil. — Comm . — Intellect was divided into two kinds; viz. appre- 
hension and remembrance (vid. verse .01.) The nature of apprehension 
has been explained. Kemembranee will not be explained, because it 
is easy to be understood ; for the cause of it is a former apprehen- 
sion. Some sav, ‘ the class (notion) of apprehension is not causality, hut 
the class (notion) (^knowledge;* otherwise there would be no remem- 
brance after a remembrance, because the former impression would be 
destroyed by the remembrance of thc«common notion. According to 
my opinion, however, there is by this remembrance through a new im- 
pression a new remembrance produced.’ This we cannot grant; where 
after the remembrance of a perception in its totality the remembrance of ' 

* That is to say, apprehension is not the cause of rnm mbranec, hut knowledge 
in general. 
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86.— Qualities 611 abide in substances , and are without qualities 
and actions. 


the single objects (constituting a, totality) as of cloth, jar, &c. is produc- 
ed, but so that there is no remembrance of all the objects, there it must 
be said, that, as the impression of every single remembrance is not de- 
strayed, time, or 1 disease, or the last remembrance is the cause of the 
destruction of the impression. Accordingly, it cannot be said, ‘that a 
gradual remembrance is impossible, nor, ‘that by repeated remembrance, 
a stronger impression is impossible for the word “ strong” means here 
what suddenly recalls to mind. It also cafiiiot be said, ‘ that the cause 
is knowledge, as ther^ is no alternative;’ for if the special attribute is 
assigned, there is no going astray ; but knowledge has the fault of su- 
perfiuous causality, as it is a general attribute. How could otherwise a 
stick be the cause of ajar by being turned round, and not as well by its 
being a substance or'having colour l Nor must it be said : ‘ There is an 
apprehension, that the intermediate remembrance will go astray, because 
the impression is destroyed for by objecting to assuming an infinite 
number of impressions and 'by assuming the destruction of the impres- 
sion of the last remembrance, a going astray cannot be apprehended. 

(it). Comm. The existence of mind is proved by the following in- 
ference. The perception of happiness, &c. takes place by an instru- 
ment, because the perception is a production, as for instance is the 
perception by the eye. This instrument is the mind. It cannot be 
said ‘that the perceptions ot unhappiness, &c. are produced by other 
instillments, because the necessity ot only one instrument as cause fur 
all similar perceptions is ewdent from its simplicity. Thus the mind 
is proved as being the substrate of contact, which is the non-intimate 
cause of unhappiness, &c. 

<*>•— “The atomic nature of the mil).! is pruved front 
the fact, that set oral objects ot knowledge are not perceived by it at 
one and the same time.” « 

It is clew; from apprehension (perception) that various objects of 
perception, for instance, objects of the eye, of taste, &c. are not at one 
and the same time produced 1 ; for although there may exist an inter- 
course of the several senses with these objects, yet knowledge is pro- 
duced by only omj sense, because the mind is in contact with onli/ one 
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Material qualities 61 are colour, taste, feel, and smell, priority 
and posteriority, 

sense, and it is not produced (at that ^ime) by any other sense, as the 
mind is not in contact with it. Therefore it’ the mind were to be 
comprehended by the notion of a pen tiding substance, it should be 
connected with every thing; hence (as this is not 1 he case) it fol- 
lows, that the mind is not pervading. It must not »be said, * that 
the knowledge of the mind is late (successive) bccause.at that time 
the special fate (merit or demerit) which reminds of knowledge, is 
also late ;* for, if this were tRe case, there would be no necessity for as- 
suming such instruments of knowledge as the evtj, &c. 

Nor must it be said: ‘ How can the narrowness of the mind he re- 
conciled with the fact, that at one ayd the same /ime a .knowledge 
from different senses exists, for instance at the time when one eats a 
large cake;* for the mind is some thing very subtle, and is therefore 
rapidly in contact with \arious senses, so that different kinds of know- 
ledge may arise, in the same imperceptible succession, ns the hundred 
leaves of a lotus are pierced ; it is a mere (Jelusion, if several kinds 
of knowledge appear at the same time. • 

Nor must it he said, ‘ that both (the ntotnie and pervading nature 
of the mind) is reconciled under the assumption, that the nature of the 
mind may contract or expand,* because the assumption of many parts 
subject to destruction, &c. is complicated, and on tiie other hand, the 
assumption of a mind without parts is simple. 

fi’2. — Comm. — “ Qualities abide in substances, and are without quali- 
tics and actions.” 

If it is asked, what proof is there for a separate class of quality 1 
The answer is: The causality, found in what is possessed of gene- 
rality, different frpm that (generality) referring 'to substances and 
actions,* is determined bv some attribute, because causality for a thing 
which is not determined by some attribute, is impossible ; but neither 
the class of colour, See. nor the class of existence is this determination, 

because in the first ease it would not comprehend enough (all other quali- 

• • 

* To understand this, it must be recollected, that generality (claw) abides In sub- 
stances, qualities And actions ; the generality therefore, different from the class of 
substance and action, must be that of quality. 
h ‘2 1 
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87, 88. — Fluidity, gravity, viscidity and velocity. — Merit and 
demerit, memory, sound, intellect and others of similar nature 
are called immaterial qualities by philosophers. 64 Number, 
quantity, separatedncss, conjunction and disjunction are con- 
sidered qualities of either class. 

8 ( J. — ‘Conjunction and disjunction, the different numbers 
from two upwards, separatedncss found in two things or more, 
arc qualities which abide not in onA* and the same thing. 

ties being excluded) and in the second it would comprehend too much, 
(viz., also substances and actions.) Therefore it is contained in the 2 i 
(fluidities) and is the class of quality. 

“ It abides in substances.” Although it is not its definition : to he 
dependent. on substance, because it would he too wide, as including also 
action and class, yet it is right to say : it is what is possessed of the 
class different from existence which class is the determination extending 
as far as substantiality, because the class of quality is the determination, 
extending as far as substantiality, and quality is what is possessed of this 
determination. The classes of action and substance are not determina- 
tions, extending a* far as substantiality, because substantiality and action 
»do not abide in the sky, and the elass of the class of substance, ami 
the class of generality (elass) are no real classes. 

“ Without qualities.” Although action, generality, &c. arc also 
without qualities, u*t it must be understood as the absence of qualities, 
found in the category which is possessed of generality and different 
from action ; for elass and the subsequent three categories have no ge- 
nerality (elass) ; action is not different from action, and substance is 
not without qualities. Therefore this definition is not too wide. 

“ Without actions” is only said to describe it, not to define it, be- 
cause it would otherwise he too •wide, the ether being also without 
action. 

'lid.— Material substances afc : earth, water, light, air and mind 
(material according toathe Nviiva is that the measure of which has a 
limit, and for this reason, mind which is an atom, is included in it.) 

(5 h— - Immaterial qualities are: merit and demerit, memory, sound, 
intellect, happine<s, unhappiness, desire, a\er»iou, and endeavour (voli- 
tion). Immatcriu' substances' are : the skv, time, space and soul. 
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90. — All the remaining qualities 6 ' abide only in one thing. 
Special qualities 8 * are : intellect, pleasure, pain, desire, aver- 
sion, endeavour, touch, viscidity, original fluidity, 

91 . — Fate, memory and sound : General qualities are: 
number, quantity, separatedness, conjunction and disjunction, 
priority and posteriority, derived fluidity. 

92. 93. — Gravity and velocity. Number, quantity, separa- 
tedness, conjunction, and* disjunction, priority and poste- 
riority, fluidity and viscidity are perceived by two sensts. 

Sound, colour, taste, smell and touch, are respectively per- 
ceived by one of the external senses. # 

94. — Gravity, fate and memory, transcend the perception of 
the senses. The special qualities o/ the pervading substances"" 
are not produced by the qualities of any cause. 88 


tin. — Conan. — The remaining qualities arc: colour, taste, touch, 
measure which is an unit, separatedness, found only in one individual, 
priority, posterioiity, intellect, happiness, unhappiness, desire, aversion, 
endeavour, gravity, viscidity, faculty, fate ♦(merit and demerit) and 
sound. 

(id. — The special qualities of the earth are : colour, taste, smell 
and feel; of the water: colour, taste, feel, viscidity and natural 
fluidity ; of the light : colour and feel ; of the air : feel ; of the sky : 
sound ; of the soul: intellect, happiness, unhappiness, desire, aversion, 
merit, demerit and memory. 

Cumin. — Bv two senses, vi* by the eye and the skin. 

ON. — Comm. — Qualities of the pervading substances are: intellect, 
happiness, unhapyiness, desire, aversion, endeavdus, merit, demerit, 
memory, and sound. 

t»y. — Comm. — “ They are not produced by the qualities of •any 
cause.’* Colour, smell, &c. depend upon the quality of the cause (lor 
instance the colour, taste, smell and feel of a jar depend upon the 
same qualities of the two halves, of which it informed) the same jdmuot • 
be admitted with regard to intellect, JU*. because there is no cause of 
the soul, the ether, &c. 
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95. 96.— Natural colour, taste, smell, feel, likewise fluidity, 
viscidity, velocity, gravity, unity, separatedness found in indi- 
viduals, quantity and elasticity are produced from the quali- 
ties of causes. Conjunction, disjunction and velocity are 
effected by actions. 

97. — Colour, faste, smell, touch, quantity, unity, separa- 

tedness found in individuals, viscidity and sound are non-inti- 
mute causes, * 

98. -. Special qualities of the soul have only instrumental 
causality. Hot feel, gravity, velocity* fluidity, conjunction and 
disjunction and the other qualities denoting two extremes, are 
of two fold causality/'* 

99. — The special qualities of pervading substances, as well 
as conjunction and disjunction and other qualities denoting two 
extremes,* are linfited. 

100. — Colour is perceived by the eye, it manifests substances, 
qualities and classes, it is the cause of the perception of the eye, 
and is white, &c., according to the variety of colours. 

101. — It is eternal in the atoms of water and light , T0 in all 
mother substance!* it has a cause. Taste is perceived by the 

tongue ; it is various, as sweet, bitter etc. 


(The special qualities of the soul arc only instrumental causes ; for 
intellect, &c. is not the non-intimate cause of any thing; but the 
knowledge of what is possible by action is the instrumental cause of the 
desire of action.) 

(jp. — Comm, — Viz. the instrumental and non-intimate causes. 

70 . — Comm . — A Colour is eternal in the atoms of 'water and light,” 
because it, is there from their nature, non-eternal in the atoms of earth, 
ns by the process of cooking nndther colour is produced. 

* The second distich of this verse in the former edition has been omitted, the 
whole context showing that it is an interpolation. The same has been done with 
the first distich of verse 08 , tor the same reason, so that the present edition con- 
tains one verse less than the former.* 
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102. — Its instrument (organ) is the tongue ; as regards eterni- 
ty, &c. it is like colour. 7 J Smell is perceived by the nose, it is 
the cause of perception through the nose. 

103. — There are two kinds of sirtell, good and had.” 

Feel is perceived by the skin, it is the cause of perception 

• • 

through the skin. 

104. — It is threefold, tepid, cold and warm. Hardness and 

similar qualities are in tli# earth ; with regard to its eternity, 
the same holds good as above.” * • 

lOo. — These 71 qualities* as abiding in earth, are produced by 
cooking, while this is not the case as regards the other ele- 
ments. The change produced by cooking takes place according 
to the opinion of the Vaiseshikas 7 ' iji the single # atoms. 


71 . — Comm, — Taste is eternal in the atoms of water, all other taste 
\> non-eternal. 

72. — Comm. — Smell is non-eternal (because it abides alone in earth, 

and in the atoms of earth another smell is produced, by the process of 
cooking.) * 

7 ;t. — Comm. — The feel of earth and air is temperate, of water cold, 
and of light hot.. . Feel is eternal in the atoms of water, light and air, 
non-eternal in the atoms of earth, (for the same reason as before.) 

71. — Comm. — These, viz. colour, taste, smell and feel. As abiding 
in earth, they arc produced hy a cause, because by the union with lire, 
the colour, taste, smell and feel of earth are changed ; not so as abid- 
ing in water, &c. for although water, \c. be a hundred times boiled, yet 
no change of its colour, &c. takes place. The smell ami beat of water, 
on the other hunt/,, are aitifieial, beonuse they are *pK*sent or absent by 
the presence or absence of artificial means, like the cold feel of air and 
earth. 

7 ;,. — Comm. — The Vaueshikns say, that n%to earth ^the change by 
the process of cooking takes place in the atoms. Their view is, as follows. 
As long as the parts are retained in the* compound, no change by the 
process of cooking is possible ; but when by the union of lire the com- 
pound substances have beep desfroved,' that chanjjp takes place in the 
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ntoms which have become independent of each other. And again by 
the union of the atoms which have been changed by the process of 
cooking, a production is effected from the compound of two, three, &c. 
atoms again to a compound of many parts ; for by the extraordinary 
velocity of heat the transition from t4e destruction of one compound to 
the production of another is sudden. ^[Then from the destruction of a 
compound of two atoms by a new production a compound, possessed of 
shape, &c. is formed in a few moments. 

For the instruction of the student an explanation of this topic is here 
given. ' « 

The Sutra of the Yai.vrshikas is as follows : “ Action is a cause which 
is independent of conjunction and disjunction:” which means, that its 
consequent stale is independent of its antecedent state ; otherwise, as 
the action also produces the consequent conjunction, there would be 
the fault of too wide a definition, because the action would depend 
upon the destruction*!)!' the antecedent conjunction. 

If here a disjunction, produced by disjunction, is not acknowledged, 
nine moments are required. If it is acknowledged, the disjunction, 
depending upon something produces disjunction ; but if the cause is 
something independent, action takes place. If there is a disjunction 
^produced by disjunction, *as depending upon the time, which is de- 
termined by the distinction of the conjunction, forming the first ele- 
ments of a compound substance commencing substances (for 

which a compound of three atoms is required) ten moments are neces- 
sary. If further the disjunction produced by disjunction depends upon 
the time or upon part (of a compound) either of which is determined 
by the destruction of a substance, eleven moments are necessary. 

1. Nine moments. 

From the conjunction of tire there takes place action in the atom, 
hence disjunct iouM’rom another atom, hence the destruction of the con- 
junction, forming the first elements of a compound substance (which 
consists of three atoms,) henced. the destruction of the compound of 
two atoms, hepce.2. tlir destruction of the quality of blue, in the 
atom, hence .'1. the production of the quality of red, &c., hence 1. the 
action, in accordance with tiie production of the first elements of 
things, hence.), disjunction, hence (>. destruction of the former conjunc- 
tion, hence 7. the conjunction, ' by which (lie first elements of a com- 
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1 1 omul are formed, hence 8. the production of n compound of two 
atoms, and hence 9. the production of the quality of red, &c. 

If it is objected, * that in the moment, when the quality of blue is de- 
stroyed, or in the moment, when the qurflity of red is produced, there is 
m the atom the action, in accordiice with the production of the first 
elements of a compound substan&ft;’ we deny this, because in an atom, 
proious to the destruction of the action which takes place in an atom 
that is united with fire, and also^ro ious to the production of a quality, 
there is no other action with regard to the atom possible ; for hold 
the principle, that in a thing where tlier? is an action, no other action 
is possible, and also, that in a substance without quality an action, in 
accordance with production of the first elements flf substances, cannot 
take place. 

Nor can in an atom at the same time that the qualify of blue, &e. is 
removed, the quality of red be produced, because the destruction of the 
antecedent is the cause of the consequent colour, etc. 

-. Ten moments. They take place, if by disjunction, depending 
upon a time, determined by the destruction*)*’ the conjunction, form- 
ing the first elements ot a compound substance, another disjunction is 
effected. • 

l'rom the conjunction of fire there takes place nation in the atom, 
which is the element of a compound of two atom**, hence disjunction, 
hence the destruction of the conjunction, by which the first elements of a 
compound arc formed, hence 1. the destruction of the compound of two 
atoms and the disjunction, produced by disjunction, hence 2. the destruc- 
tion of the quality of blue and the destruction of the former conjunction, 
hence 8. the production of the quality of red and the consequent conjunc- 
tion, hence 4. the destruction ol the action, produced by the conjunction'* 
of the fire, with regard to the atom, henue the action, in accordance 
with the production'of the first elements of a compound substance, like 
the conjunction of fate with the soul, hence fi. disjunction, lieua* 7. t[ic 
destruction of the former conjunction, hence 8. the conjunction, forming 
the first elements of a compound substance, lientT; 9. the production of 
a compound of two atoms, and Jience 10. Vhc production of the quality 
of red, &c. 

3. Eleven moments. f 

* Nodan&m means a conjutjc Uyti, by which no souud is juoduud. Sec 1 l ( J. 
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From the conjunction of fire there takes place action in the atom, 
hence disjunction, hence the destruction of the conjunction, forming the 
first elements of a compound substance, 1 hence 1. the destruction of a 
compound of two atoms, hencti 2. disjunctiQn, produced by disjunc- 
tion, depending upon a time determined by the destruction of a com- 
pound oftwo atorite, hence 3. the destruction of the former conjunction, 
hence 4. the consequent conjunction, hence 5. the destruction of the 
action with reference to the atom, hence 6. the action, forming the first 
elements of* a compound substance, like the conjunction of fate with 
the soul, hence 7. disjunction, hence 8. the destruction of the former 
conjunction, hence 1). the conjunction forming the first elements of a 
compound substance, r hence 10. the compound of two atoms, hence 
1 1 . the production of the quality of red. One and the same conjunction 
of fire destroys rtot the hlue colour and produces the red colour, as 
the intermediate sound destroys the preceding and produces the 
subsequent sound ; for one and the same fire continues not for the 
whole time. Moreover, if the cause of the production were also 
the cause of destruction, /hen, if by the destruction of the colour 
&c. the fire were also* destroyed, the atom would remain for a long 
time’ without colour. If on the other hand, the cause of destruction 
were also the cause of production, then, if at the production of the red 
colour the fire (the cause of the production) were destroyed, there 
could not be produced the red colour. 

If in this manner the action is considered in another atom, the 
quality is produced in five and more moments. 

In five moments. The action takes place in one atom, hence dis- 
junction, hence destruction of the conjunction, forming the first ele- 
ments of a compound substance, and action in another atom, hence de- 
struction of the compound of*two atoms, and disjunction, produced by 
action in another atom. This is one time. IIenc6 destruction of blue, 
$&, and 'from the disjunction the destruction of the former conjunction. 
This is the second time, ifence the production of the red, and the 
cqnjunction,' forming the first elements of a compound. This is the 
third time. Hence the production of,. the compound of two atoms, 
' which is the fourth time, and hence the production of the red, which 
is the fifth time.— If one considers r the destruction of the substance at 
the same time with the action in another' atom, then the production of 
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106. — While the Nuiyayikaa affirm, that change is effected 
also in two or more atoms. The cause as regards the operation 
of counting, is called number.” 

107 . — Eternal unity is attribufed to eternal substances, 
transient unity to transient substances/ 8 Numbers from two 
upwards to an indefinite number are produced by comprehend- 
ing intellect, 


the quality takes place in six moments. Iy this manner. By th^ action 
in one atom disjunction take* place in another atom, hence destruction 
of the conjunction, forming the first elements 0 / a compound, hence 
destruction of the compound of two atoms, and action in another atom, 
hence destruction of the blue and disjunction, produced by action in 
another atom, hence production of the red, and destruction of the former 
conjunction in another atom, lienee conjunction in another atom, hence 
production of the compound of two atoms, then production of the red. 
In the same manner seven moments are required, if one at the time of 
the destruction of the blue considers the action in another atom, and 
eight moments, if one considers the production of tlyi red at the same 
time with the action in another atom. • 

"fi* (omm. “ YY hilt* the Naivayikas affirm.” It is the opinion of 
the Naiyayikas, that also in compounds, viz. in compounds of two, three, 
fce. atoms, change by the process of cooking takes place. Their view 
>s this. As compound substances have pores, the minute parts of fire 
enter into the inside, and therefore change by the process of cooking is 
possible, although the parts be retained in the compound. The opinion 
"1 \ auvi'shikas is complicated, ns it assumes the destruction of an infinite 
number of parts. If this is the case, the recognition : “ this is that jar,” 
is consistent ; but where there is no®recoguition, thfcre we can admit a 
destruction of the compound. 

77. Comm . — “The cause as regards the operation of cofmtingf is 
called number.” The cause, \iz., the nou-intir^ate cause. 

78. — Comm . — “ Eternal unity is attributed to eternal substances, 
transient to transient substances.” Etcrfial substances arc the ^toms 
of material substances, further time, space and soul, transient substance j 
lor instance a jar, &c. 

1 2 . 
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108.— And they arc collectively apprehended in their depen. 
dance upon more than one object.” The comprehending 
intellect being destroyed, those numbers are afso destroyed. 10 

79. — Comm. — “Numbers from two upwards to an indefinite number 
are produced by ^comprehending intellect, and they are collectively 
apprehended in /.heir dependence upon more than one object.” 

Numbers fyom two upwards, depending upon the addition of one 
to one, are produced by comprehending intellect. 

Although the relation, indicating the class of two, three, &c. abides 
for instance in eacli of two, three, See. jars &c. yet as there is not a 
knowledge, that one is two, and further as there is the knowledge, that 
one is not two, it must be assumed a relation, indicating the collective 
apprehension of two, three, &c. which depends upon more than one 
object. 

80. — Comm . — “ The comprehending intellect being destroyed, those 
numbers, (from two upwards) arc also destroyed.” First there is the 
comprehending intellect, then the production of the class of two, &c. 
then the determining knowledge, viz. the determination of the class of 
class of two, they the perception determined by the class of two. If 
the comprehending intellect is destroyed, also the class of two is 
destroyed. 

Although no other knowledge docs continue for three moments, 
because the special qualities of the respective pervading substances are 
destroyed by the qualities succeeding to them,* yet it must be assumed, 
that the comprehending intellect continues for three moments; other- 
wise the comprehending intellect would be destroyed at the time of 
determination, and thereby also the class of two, three, See . ; for there 
would be no perception of the class of two, because no object were 
present, and only Vhen it is present, a knowledge, is produced by the 
eye, &c. Therefore it must be assumed, that the perception of the 
clftss of two destroys the comprehending intellect. 

It must not be aske^, ‘how by the destruction of the comprehending 
intellect the class of two, Sec. is destroyed,’ because at another time 
thefq is no perception of thb class of ‘two ; for it is clear, that the 

« 

* For instance a sound by another, which follows it, or a perception, thought, 
etc. by a succeeding ^ne. 
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1()0. — Comprehending intellect is called the intellect which 
refers to many unities." Quantity is the cause of the opera- 
tion of measuring.” 

1 1(). — Point (atom of space) ‘length, thickness, breadth, 
are the differences of quantity ; in transient things it is tran- 
sient, in eternal things eternal." 

comprehending intellect is tin* cause of those numbers, ami its de- 
struction destroys also them. Therefore the class of two, ’produced by 
the comprehending intellect^of A, is comprehended by the same A. 

Nor must it be said, “ that the comprehending intellect is the cause 
of the perception of the class of two,” Jtc., Ifceause it is right for 
brevity’s sake to assign it as the cause of the class of two, &c. 

The comprehending intellect of the* Yogis refers %) compounds of 
two atoms, &c. which transcend the perception^ of the senses. The 
comprehending intellect of (Jod (I'swara) or of the Yogis abiding in 
the mundane egg, refcis to the atoms at the time of the creation of 
the woild. 

.si . — Comm . — “ Comprehending intellect ft called the intellect which 
refers to many unities.” 

This is the intellect, which apprehends, that thiw is one, this is one, * 
&c. It must he understood, that, where there is a knowledge of 
undefined unities, there is produced the number, referring to many, 
different from two, three, &c. as where there is a forest, an army, &c. 
This is the opinion of Kandall-kara. The A'eharya**, however, think, 
that the class of many, is the class of three, &c. Therefore the class 
of many includes the class of three, &c. Although the class of three, 
&c. is included in an army, yet the class of the class of three, etc. is not 
apprehended, because this would he wrong/ If# this is the case, the 
notion is possible, that this army is greater than that, because if the 
class of many were without number, there could not exist tkc notiyu of 
a comparative and superlative degree. 

N2. — Comm . — “ Quantity is the cause of the opcralioifof measuring,” 
viz. the non-intimate cipise. • • 

£3. — “In transient things it is transient,” viz. in a compound*of 
two atoms, &c. “ In eternal things it*is eternal,” viz. is the sky, &c. 
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1 1 1. — Transient quantity is produced from number, measure, 
and heaps. Quantity found in two and more atoms arises 
from number ;** 

112. — As met with in a jar and similar extended things it 
arises from measure; the conjunction of so called loose things, 
it is a helip.- By'this (conjunction) 

* 113. — Measure is produced in such things for instance as 
cotton. If tlie place, upon which i£ (the measure) depends, is 
destroyed, ’it is also destroyed. Separatedness which is like 
number** is the cause of the knowledge of separate things. 

114. — It cannot be said, that it is included in mutual nega- 
tion ; for it is not the same to say, “ this is different from that,” 
and, “ this is hot that.” 

1 15 —Conjunction is called the obtaining of two things un- 
obtained before. I*t is threefold, the first kind is produced 
from the action of one of two ; 

•“ Quantity /mind in two and more atoms.” The mea- 
sure of one atom is not Hhc cause with regard to the measure of a 
compound of two Atoms, nor a compound of two atoms the cause with 
• regard to the measure of a compound of three atoms, because a mea- 
sure produces a measure which is greater than its own kind.* Hut 
the measure of a compound of two atoms is not greater than one atom, 
and the measure of a compound of three atoms has nothing of its own 
kind ; therefore the non-intimate cause of a compound of two atoms is 
the number of two in an atom, and of a compound of three atoms the 
number of three in a compound of two atoms. 

85 , — Comm. — “ Separatedness which like number,” viz. the non- 
intimate cause of thy knowledge of separatedness is separatedness. It 
is like number in Us relation to eternal and transient things ; viz. as 
the jlass of unity is eternal in eternal things, and transient in transient 
things, as transient unity is produced in the second moment after the 
production oft he thing upon which it depends, and is destroyed, when 
this \s destroyed, so the sarue must be understood with regard to 
soparatedjiess of two, three, &c. 

*(Vid. p« 8. 
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1 16. — The second from the united action of both, the third 
from conjunction. Of the first is an instance that of the falcon 
and the rock. 

117. — Of the second, the fightiilg of two rams ; of the third, 
the conjunction of t he tree and the jar which is produced by 
the conjunction of the tree with one half of tfie jar. 

118. — The conjunction which is effected by action is again 

two-fold, the one effected by violent, the other by soft motion ; 
the first is the cause of sound. # * • 

110. — The second is siot the cause of sound. Disjunction 
comprehends also three kinds. The one is produced by the 
action of one, the second by the action of two, 

1-0. — The third by disjunction.. This latte^ is again of two 
kinds ; the one arises by the disjunction of the cause only, the 
other by the disjunction of the cause and non-cause. * 6 

H(j. — Comm. — With regard to the two lint kinds of disjunction, the 
same examples are to he understood as *itli regard to the two first 
kinds of conjunction. The third is again Avo-fold, viz. as produced 
either by the disjunction of the cause, or by jhe disjunction of the cause 
and non-cause. • 

Where tin re is an action with regard to one half of a jar, there 
ensues a disjunction of the two halves, hence the destruction of the con- 
junction forming the jar, hence destruction of the jar, lienee by the 
action, which consists in the disjunction of the half, the disjunction of 
the half of the jar from the other part of space, hence a destruction 
of the conjunction with the other part of space, hence the conjunction 
with another part of space, hence the destruction of the action 

Where by an action of the hand, a separation*)!’ the tree and the 
hand takes place, there arises the belief that the tree is also separated 
from the body. Here in the separation of the body from# the tr^-e is 
the action of the hand not the cause, because they arc not at one and 
the same place. Again there is no action in the body, as the action 
of a compound is regulated by the actions of each of its parts ; .there- 
fore is here produced by the disjunction of cause* and non-cause aleo 
a disjunction of effect and non-effect. 9 

* Cause, as it appears, is here the tree. 
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12 J. — Posteriority and priority are two-fold with regard to 
time, or to space, and arc only applicable to material bodies. 

122. — Posteriority of place (distance) is perceived from a 
greater space intervening between the conjunction of the sun, 
priority (nearness) by the perception of less space. 

123. — 1 the non-intimate cause of them is conjunction of space 
which is the substrate of them.* Posteriority with regard to 
time is produced by the knowledge* of the anterior existence 
of the revolutions of the sun, 

124. — Priority (recent time) fronr the knowledge of what 

succeeded the former. The non-intimate cause of them is the 

« 

conjunction of things which are in time. 

125. — If the comprehending intellect were destroyed, pos- 
teriority and priority would also be destroyed. Intellect has 
been previously nearly explained. 

120. — What is left, will now he explained. Knowledge is 
two-fold, wrong notion ayd right notion. 

127* — A knowledge^ which manifests something where this 
something is not*' present, is a wrong notion. 17 Of this there 
m are two kinds, mistake and doubt. 

128. — The former is the certain knowledge of a thing where 
such a thing is not present, as for instance, the notion of the 
soul in the body, or yellow colour in a shell. 

121). — Doubt 1 ' is a knowledge in question) whether for in- 


87. — Comm. — lfa knowledge, which manifests something, is trans- 
ferred to something else, and represents itself at the same time as 
certain, it is error; for instance, if the knowledge of the soul in such 
sentences as : “ I am reddish,** Stc., is transferred to the body, or yel- 
low colour to ^ shell. * 

88. — Comm .— Doubt is a knowledge, determined by the contradic- 
tory absence or presence (of a predicate) in one and the same subject. 

* Tlieir substrate is : dear or 'far wi/k regard to space. 
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stance a thing is a man or a trunk. A knowledge which docs 
not manifest something, where this something is not present, 
but, which manifests this something alone, is certitude. 

KM). — The apprehension of absence and presence in one and 
the same object is doubt. The cause of doubt the knowledge 
of a general attribute, &e.* 9 » 

(The llcngaloc Translation explains this as follows: \ doubt is a 
knowledge such as this : Is this a man or*a trunk l This kind of doubt 
is called a doubt of four extremes because there are four 

extremes, viz. the notions of a man and non-injpi, and the notions of 
trunk and non-trunk. The contradictory notions of presence and ah* 
senee are called extremes. If it is questioned, whether the mountain 
is fiery or not fiery, the doubt is, whether one of the two extremes 
fiery or not fiery abides in the mountain.) 

Si). — Comm . — There are three causes of doubt. 

I . Cause of doubt is the knowledge of a general attribute which is 

found in two extremes, for instance the no] ion of height, found in 
trunk and non-trunk, as if it is doubted, whether ibis is a trunk or 
not a trunk. * 

■ 

J. Cause of doubt is a non-general (special) attribute. (Non- 
general is a predicate, which is not found in the subject of the two 
extremes;) for instance, if the notion of sound, which i-> separated fiom 
the notions of eternal and non-eternal, (that is the notion of sound is 
not the general notion, under which eternal and nou-ctciiial are com- 
prehended) is conceited in sound, the doubt arises, whether sound is 
eternal or non-cternal. 

d. Cause of doubt is contradiction (of two extremes,) but not the 
contradiction, referring to the mere* sound alone, hertiuse a knowledge 
of a general piedieate of sound is the cause of certitude only , for in- 
stance, if it is said: Sound is eternal, sound ii not eternal, hot *t he 
knowledge of the two extremes, which is produced by , sound. The 
doubt takes place bv the mind. 

I11 the same way, if there is a doubt, that a knowledge is proved^ 
there is also a doubt with regard to the object of tin* Knowledge. 

In the same way, if thorp is a* doubt* with rrga»i to a subject in iti 
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131. — Defect 90 produces wrong notion, excellence right no- 
tion. There are different kinds of defects as bile, distance, &o. 

132. — Excellence as regards perception is the intercourse 
of a sense with what is determinable, determined by its deter- 
mination Excellence as regards inference 


invariable connexion with a predicate, there is also a doubt with regard 
to the predicate. But the cause of doubt is the knowledge of a sub- 
ject, determined by an attribute, or the intercourse of a sense with such 
a subject. 

90. — Comm . — Defect is the cause of wrong notion, and excellence 
of right notion. Defects as for instance, bile, &c. are only of a con- 
tingent nature;* for their causality is established by the argument 
from a general aflirmativc and a general negative (Amvaya and Vya* 
tirtfka ; if the defeef is there, the notion is wrong, if the defect is not 
there, the notion is not wrong). That excellence is the cause of right 
notion, on the other hand, is established by simple inference ; for right 
notion is produced by ,a cause, different liom the general cause ot 
knowledge, became it is a knowledge that is produced, as wrong notion 
is. It cannot be said, ‘ tbht the absence of defects is the cause.’ In the 
sentence, “ the shell is yellow,” bile is the defect ; from this the right 
notion of shell is not obtained, because there is no authority to ascribe 
it more to the one member of the alternative than to the other, and it 
is right to assume a causality from one excellence in preference to a 
causality from the absence of numerous defects. 

Nor can it be said : ‘ Let excellence even be granted, there is no per- 
ception of white colour in a shell, as bile is an obstacle to it ; therefore 
the causality of the absence of defects, ns for instance of bile, is 
necessary. Of fthat use is thcif* the assumption* of a causality of 
excellence V for in this case the causality of excellence is proved by the 
argument of a general ntlirmntfre and negative. In the same way it 
is well said, tjiat. the absence of excellence is the cause of error. 

What arc those defects l “ Bile,” Sometimes bile is a defect, 
when *a yellow colour is mistaken for a white one (as in jaundice) 
sometimes distance, for instance if the moon, sun, &c. by their distance 
are mistaken for small bodies. 
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133. — Is the consideration connected with the place (subject 
of conclusion) which is determined by the conclusion. Ex- 
cellence, as regards comparison, is the knowledge of similar 
objects, derived from words possessed of power. 

134. — Excellence as regards verbal knowledge is the right 
notion of consistency or of the intention. Right notion is a 
knowledge without error.*' 

135. — Or right notion i$ a knowledge which is of such a 
kind and accordingly predicated. Acknowledge which iS unde- 
termined, is neither right* notion nor error ; 

|3l), — For that which is w ithout detcrmyiation and detmni- 
nahility is not comprehended under any relation. Right notion 
is not perceived by itself, but by the concurrem*.* of doubt."* 


ill. — Comm , — “Right knowledge is a knowledge without error.” 
As here the objection might be made, that, — if at the perception oi 
silver and tin, both, silver and tin, are considered as silver, — also on the 
part of the silver a wrong notion is produced, because that knowledge 
is notfiee from error, a second definition is j^ven : *' Right notion is a 
knowledge which is of such a kind, and accordingly predicated.” Here 
it must he understood, that, under which relation the right notion is 
perceived, under the same relation must he perceived that which is 
determined, and also the determination. Hence it is not against this 
definition, if a jar, Ac. is comprehended by the same conjunction as 
the two halves of which it is composed, If this istlio cn-e, any thing 
without determination is no right notion, as there is no general notion, 
by which it is determined. A notion which is undetermined, i.s neither 
true, nor false. , 

ItU. — Comm . — “Right notion is not perceived by itself, but by the 
concurrence of doubt.” 

Namely, the Mununsakas say, that right ndlioii is comprehended by 

itself. According to the Gurus* a knowledge is a right notion by its 

* • . 

* Col. Mtsc. Essay •, Vul. 1. p. 298. Next to turn (IlhatU Kumanlaswami) i**a 
writer usually cited uuder the title of ^uru, wore r.m-ly under the designation of 
I'rabkakara. Ills work I had nubpportuuity of examining with a view to the present 
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137 .— The cause of the apprehension of a general proposition 
is the non-apprehension of what goes astray and the apprehen- 

own manifestation. (Bengalee Tr. They state the object of knowledge, 
for instance of a jar, to be three-fold, viz. the jar, the soul, and the 
knowledge of a jar &c. iu connexion with that which is to be proved, 
because by the ‘means of object of the knowledge, for instance of a 
jar, first the jar, further the soul, und.lastly, the knowledge of the jar 
in common with that which is to be proved, form one and the same 
knowledge, which may be pronounced in the sentence : “ I know the 
jar,” which means, I have a knowledge, which manifests ajar, &c.) 

According to the opinion of the Bhattas* knowledge is beyond the 
senses; the” notion (class) of knowledge, produced by that knowledge 
(which is beyond the senses) is perceptible ; by this (notion) knowledge 
is inferred (B. T. According to the Bhattas knowledge, without 
determination as well as with determination, is beyond the senses ; but 
after the knowledge of a jar there arises the notion of what is known 
with reference to the jar„&c. then the notion of what is known, \i/. 
by me the jar is known, •« perceived, and lastly, “ I have a knowledge 
of a jar,” &c. detfrmined by the notion of a jar, &c.) 

According to the opinion of the Murarinmrn» knowledge is obtained 
by reflection (B. T. the Murarimkvras say, that after the knowledge 

essay, and he is known to me chiefly fiom reference and quotations ; as in Madhnva's 
summary, where his opinions aie perpetually contrasted with Kumarilas, and in the 
text and eommentmy of yfistru-dipiU, where In*, positions are canvassed with those 
of numerous other writers. 

* Id. p. 20". The annotations ^Vartika to the Commentary of the Sutras of the 
Mi m an mi, hy Salmi nsw ami) are by llhatt i Kumarilaswaim, who is the great authority 
of the Mimunsaka school, in whnli he is emphatically designated by his title, Bliatta, 
equivalent to Doctor, lie frequently expounds and corrects SabWs gloss, often 

delivers a .different interpretation, \c Id. 228. Rumania Bbattu figures 

greatly in the tiaditionary leligtous hfstory of India, lie was predecessor of Sankara 
Achniva, and equally rigid Vn maintaining the orthodox faith against heretics, who 
l eject the authority of the Vedas. He is considered to have been the chief antagonist 
0 f the jqjct of Buddha, and to have instigated an exterminating persecution of that 
heresy The age of Kumarda, anterior to Sankara, and corresponding with 

the period of the persecution of th< Baud*lhas, goes back to an antiquity of much 
1 t 

more than a thousand year. 
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s ion of what does not go astray ; sometimes doubt is removed 
by discussion. 83 

of a jar, &c. there is the reflection, 1 know the jar, by this there is a 
knowledge, manifesting the knowledge of ajar, He.) 

According to the opinion of all of them this or the Cither knowledge is 
right notion by a knowledge, manifesting this or the other knowledge ; 
for knowledge is to be ascertained by its object ; therefore the object is 
to he known by the knowledge of knowledge. Ibis opiniqn is blamed 
m the text : “ Right notion is not perceived by itself,” \c. If right 
notion of knowledge were comprehended by itself, there would be no 
doubt with regard to knowledge, produced by practice ; for if in this 
ease knowledge is known, also its right notion (eudenre) is known; 
hence how could doubt exist l On the other hand, if knowledge is not 
known, then, in the absence of the knowledge of something determined 
In an attribute, how can doubt arise ? Therefore right knowledge is an 
object of inference ; for instance : This knowledge is right notion, because 
it is produced by the agreement of those wljo discuss on it. That, which 
is not ot such a kind, is not of such a kind, as wrung notion. For instance : 
This knowledge, the general notion of earth, is light Motion, because the 
notion of knowledge, representing the general notion of earth, is found 
in that which hns smell. In the same manner this knowledge of water 
is right notion, because the general notion of knowledge, representing 
the general notion of water, is found in that which has \iseidity, 

Dil. — Comm. — “The cause of the apprehension of a general propo- 
sition (Vyapti, the imariahle connexion of a subject with a predicate) is 
the non-apprehension of what goes astray, and the apprehension of 
what does not go astray ; sometimes a doubt is rcimncd by discussion.” 

The invariable connexion of a subject with a predicate (Vyapti) has 
been before explained, but not the Aieans of its apprehension. This is 
now done in the text, viz. “The eauH*,” He. 1st, The non apprehen- 
sion of what goes astray' 1 ' is the cause/ since, if this apprehension takes 
place, the general proposition (Vyapti) cannoPhe apprehended. The 
apprehension of what docs nyt go astray (of similar instances) is the 

* Vyabhichara • a reason goes astray, if it is connected with any subject, whete 
tlie conclusion (mnjor term) cannot ub^le. Safcachara ; a reason docs not go astray, 
if it has similar instances, in wluth the coueluaiou abides, * 
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138.— Specification is an attribute which is contained in the 
conclusion, but not in the reason. 94 Its chief points will now 
be explained. 

cause, as proved by the argument from a general affirmative and a ge- 
neral negative (Ausvaya Vyatireka, if there are similar instances, there 
is also the general proposition ; if there are no similar instances, there is 
no general proposition). Repetition (the repetition of similar instances) 
is no cause, jsince, although there be not an apprehension of what goes 
astray, yet the general proposition (Vyapti) is sometimes at once appre- 
hended. Sometimes, however, repetition is required to remove a doubt 
with reference to what goes astray. Where by repetition the doubt 
docs not disappear, discussion is required to guard against the con- 
trary supposition For instance, if there is a doubt, whether smoke 
be not also found with something, where there is no fire, this doubt is 
removed by the consideration, that fire and smoke are in the relation 
of cause and effect. If this mountain is without fire, it must also be 
without smoke, because mi effect is not without its cause. If it is 
sometimes without causey it is an effect without cause. In this case 
doubt arises, which is to be removed from its obstacle, in such a man- 
ner: If au effect i^ without cause, fire is not the invariable means to 
produce smoke, or food to satisfy hunger. Where doubt does not of 
itself arise, there discussion is not necessary. With this view it is said 
in the text : “ Sometimes doubt is removed by discussion.”* 

91. — Comm . — " Specification is an attribute, which is contained in 
its conclusion, (major term) but not in its reason.” 

‘ If this definition is correct, then in the inference : “ This man is black, 
because he is the son of Mittra,” the notion of the origin of black 
colour by her eating bad vegetables, would be no specification, because 

* The Bengalee 'translator says in illustration of this : to r instance if hearth 
it the subject (minor term), smoke the conclusion (major term), and fire the reason 
(middle term), then is wet fuel the Specification with regard to the faulty reason, 
vix. fire, because it is the condition of smoke, but not of fire ; for where there is 
smoke, there is necessarily also wet fuel ; but where there is fire, there is not (ue- 
cessnrllj) wet fuel, as for instance t! fiery iron-ball ; on the other hand, if there is a 
faultless reason, for instance, if mountain is the subject, fire the conclusion, and 
smoke the reason, there is no specify’ation, because the attribute, which is a condi- 
tion of the conclusion, (s also a condition of the rekson. 
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1.M9. — All admissible specifications abide in the same place 
with the conclusion. Those, which abide in the same place 
with the reason, go astray with regard to the conclusion. 


it is not contained in the conclusion ; (black) tor biasness is also found 
in n jar, &c. * 

Further: In the inference : "Air is perceptible” because it is the site 
of touch, the notion of proportionate greatness, would be po specifica- 
tion, because perception takes place also with regard to the soul, &c. 
where there is no greatness. * 

* Nor would the notion of existence by a specification in the 

inference: “Destruction is transient from its being a production,” 
because the notion of something transient is also in antecedent negation, 
and here, without any doubt, is not existence.’ 

We deny this ; for the meaning is, that the specification, which is a 
condition of the conclusion, as determined by this or that attribute, is 
not a condition of the reason, ns determined by the same attribute ; 
thus for instance the notion of a production 1^' bad vegetables is the 
condition of the blackness, which is determined by the notion of son of 
Miitra. In the same manner is proportionate greatness the condition 
of the perception, determined by the notion of external tilings. Thus 
in the inference : “ Destruction is transient from its being a produc- 
tion,” is the notion of existence the condition of the conclusion, ns de- 
termined by the notion of production. 

In a faultless reason, there is no such attribute, viz. something, be- 
ing a condition of a determined conclusion (major term), while it is not 
a condition of the reason under the same determination. Hut in a 
reason which goes astray, one of the two at least takes place, either 
that the place of Abe specification, •which is also tho place of the con- 
clusion (major term) is the condition of the conclusion and the non- 
condition of the reason, or that the placo, where there is not the* specifica- 
tion, w hich is also the place, determining the absence of the conclusion, 
is the condition of the conclusion, and the non-condition of the reason. 

'Jo. — ‘Comm . — “ Specification is necessary to judge, where a-reason 
goes astray.” That is to flay, the assumption of specification is neces- 
sary to infer, that the conclusion *goes astray, whioli takes place by the 
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140. — Specification is necessary to judge, where a reason 
goes astray." 5 It is the opinion of the Vaiseshikas that verbal 


specification going astray. Therefore, where there is a specification 
which is {he condition of a conclusion without any further addition, 
there by the going astray of the specification which has no further 
addition, may be concluded al&o the going astray of the conclusion. 
For instance, where it is concluded that something smokes, from fire, 
there fiVe (as the reason of smoke) goes astray with regard to smoke, 
because wet fuel goes astray ; for, if the mere comprehensive notion goes 
astray, it is necessary that also the more narrow notion goes astray. 
But where the specification is of such a kind, as to be a condition of 
the conclusion (yinjor term) as determined by any attribute (addition) 
how insignificant soever, there the inference, that the conclusion goes 
astray, follows frourthc going astray of the specification in a subject, 
determined by such an attribute (addition,) for instance, if it is infer- 
red, that this person is black, because he is the son of Mittra, the notion : 
“a son of Mittra” goes^asfray with regard to blackness because with 
regard to the son # of Mittra, goes astray the specification of a product 
of bad vegetables. • 

DO. — Comm . — “ Verbal knowledge and comparison arc not different 
kinds of proof.” 

Accnrdingto the opinion of the Yni.vr>hikns there arc only two kinds 
of knowledge, viz. perception and inference, verbal knowledge and com- 
parison being included in tin* latter ; for such sentences as : “ lhive the 
cow away hy the stick,” or Vcdaic sentences, depend upon the know- 
ledge of the connexion of the meanings of the words, which are re- 
collected by the object the speaker lias in view, because nil the words, 
which form a sautenee, have intention, consistency, &c. t as in the 
sentence : “ Bring the jar,” &c. — Or : These meanings of words are mu- 
tiwfily connected, because the v\nrds have consistency, See., like similar 
meanings of words. TJie same is the case with regard to comparison. 
'When a Gayal has been perceived, the word Gayal is the cause of the 
pow£r r with reference to what is determined hy the notion of Gayal, 
ficcause the old have attached this meaning to it, no other kind of 
proof being admitttyl, as the word of tow i$ the cause of the power with 
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knowledge and comparison, as included in inference, are not 
different kinds of proof. 

Ml. — This is not correct, as, independent of inference, verbal 
knowledge and comparison are intelligible. 

142. — The connexion of the subject with the predicate is 
two-fold, tfT one positive and the other negative ; the* first has 
been explained, the other will now be explained'. 

reference to what is determined by the notion of cow. Or : The word 
(oiynl is the cause of the poyrer with reference to what is determined 
by the notion of (Jnyal on the ground, that, trustworthy people have 
attached this meaning to it. liy this inference (lie cause of the power 
‘with reference to what is determined by the notion of (lay al is evident, 
viz. because there is a connexion of a general proposition with a minor 
term. . 

This opinion is blamed in the text tn tin * iconh : “ This is not cor- 
rect for without the knowledge of a general proposition (of the \Vipti) 
an understanding is possible from the incre*words. There is no proof, 
that after the hearing of words a general proposition is always neces- 
sary. Moreover, if it is assumed, that a gciyral proposition (Y\.ipti) 
is always required with reference to the understanding of word,), why 
then is it not admitted, that it is necessary to assume a \erbal knowledge 
with reference to the understanding of an inference f 

97. — Comm , — “The connexion of the subject with the predicate is 
twofold.” 

Namely, there are three kinds of inference, \i/.. only allirmative, only 
negative, and atlirmathe and negative at tin* same time. 

1. The only atHrmatiw* kind takes place, when there are no «iis**i- 
milur instances with nyiml to Ho* ymrhntoii (mifjoj* term, that is to 
say, when the major term is not eulud. <1 from any other notion) for 
instance, if it is argued, that something is an objeet of Llowled^e, 
because it can he named ; tor Imre is a dissimik^ iii'tanec impo-dhlc, as 
every thing is an object of knowledge. 

If it is said, * that the only affirmative kind is impossible, heeainp’il is 
separated from all other notions’ (that is to say, Mich a notion h sepa* 
rated from all other notions, amkcamnrt tlieo l ore^be connected with 
all.) We deny this ; for /hat* is M*p irated, n common to all, and tins is 
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143 , — The necessity of the absence of the conclusion where 
there is an absence of the reason, is the second," 

merely affirmative. Moreover,, the mere affirmation is the notion of a 
thing which is no object of actual absolute negation, and this is proved 
in the negation of die ether,* &c. (that is to say, ns it cannot be proved, 
that ether, space, &c. arc not found any where, so it cannot be proved 
with regard to. such notions ns knowledge, &c.) 

2. Merely negative inference takes place, when there exist no 
similar subjects (of conclusion) for instance in the inference : Earth is 
distinguished from all the other elements, because it is possessed of 
smell ;f for ill this case there is no similar instance, viz. no instance 
with which the conclusion is connected, because it was before excluded 
from the other ejements. 

3. Affirmative and negative inference take place, when there exist 
similar and dissimilar instances (of the conclusion or major term) for 
instance : This is fiery, because it smokes. In this ease there an; 
similar instances, as a hearth, Jtc., and dissimilar instances, as a lake, \e. 

!)8. — Comm . — The cause of the negative conclusion is the knowledge 
of a general negatj/ie proposition. (Vvatirekavvapti). For this reason 
the text defines the notioirof a general negative proposition : “ A general 
negative is the necessity of the absence of the reason, where there is an 
absence of the conclusion” (major term) that is to say, a guicrul nega- 
tive is the absence of the rrttton, which (absence) is included in the 
absence of the condition (major term). Here it must be understood, 
by what connexion, at what place, and by what notion the more ex- 
tensive notion is comprehended, by the same connexion and notion 
is also the absence to be detennined. From this knowledge it follows : 
by what connexion and notion the more comprehensive notion is compre- 
hended, by. the same connexion niuhnotinn is also the absence to be deter- 
mined. According!}, where the absence of smell expresses the notion 
of 'the other elements by distinctive relation, &e. (>ee p. 7.) there 

* Pratiyogi is that of wrtleh there is a negUion (it is the cnntiadictory oppnM. 
tiou to its own negation'' for instance ajar is the Pratiyogi of the negation of a jar. 
Apratiyogi is a thing, of which there is no lugution, as fm instance space, winch 
is every when*, amt of which it cannot anywhere he s.»ut, there is no space. 

f Here is earth th^ minor teruf, the aniclusimi the distinction from what is 
difVeicnt fium earth, and the icason smell. 
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1-44. — Presumption* is not considered as another proof, be- 
cause it is included in negative inference. Happiness, the 
object of desire of all worlds, is produced by virtue. 

I lo. — Unhappiness the effect of* vice, is abhorred by all con- 
scious beings. The desire of happiness and of freedom from 
unhappiness arises from the knowledge of eith*er. u " * 

14(i. — There is a desire of obtaining the means for those ends 
(avoiding misery and gaining happiness) if there % knowledge 

• 

follows the absolute negation of the notion of the other elements by the 
negation of the negation of smell , hut where the more extensive notion 
of the other elements is comprehended by the relation of identity, there 
also is the negation of the other elements expressed by the relation of 
identity. This is reciprocal negation. Alid lastly, vvhAi by the i elation 
of conjunction for instance the more extensive notion of lire with regard 
to smoke is comprehended, there the negation of smoke, determined by 
the relation of conjunction, in a (auk also follows from tin* negation of 
lire, determined by the relation of conjunction. Here is the cause of 
the apprehension of the general negative pro|/*v,ition the knowledge of 
what agrees with a general negative. Others sav: Hv means of the 
negative the general allirmative is understood, Inti the knowledge of 
the general negative proposition, is not the cause. Whcic l>v means 
of the general negative the general proposition is understood, there it. 
is called a negative inference. The necessity of the conclusion (major 
term, hero the difference from the other elements) is lirst evident, 
from single things, as ajar, ,\c. and afterwards it is established for the 
notion of earth” ,Ve. 

yy. — Conun. — “ The de-ire of freedom from unhappiness mid ol 
obtaining happiness arises from the knowledge of ejtlicr.” 

Desire is threefold, viz. the de-ire whose objeef is the last end, 
(summnrii boimm, which is not the means to accomplish another ob- 
ject,) the desire whose object is a mean's (Ibr something ebc) and the 
desire of action. 

1. The desire whose objetl is the ht\t end. The last end (^j 1 ?!) is 

* Vid. Col. M. K. Vt. p. .103. IVtumption (*rth.ip an. <»»•' (,{ t!,< ’ 
of proof of the Miiii.in.sak.is) is <h-<Iuctpm of % fxnn that whiHi nuilit nof 

else be. It is a&Miinptinn of a thiiu; not itscif pci tun <1, tint necessarily implicit 
by another which is seen, beaut, or piovm. 
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of these means. The wish to act is the desire determined by 
what may be accomplished by action. 

147. — The cause of this is the knowledge of what may be 
accomplished by acts and what may accomplish the object of a 
desire. The knowledge, that something is the cause of an 
object which is Strongly abhorred, is an obstacle.' 00 

148. — According toothers the cause of the wish to act is the 
knowledge of’ what does not produce that abhorrence. The 
cause qf awrsion is the knowledge of what accomplishes things 
that are abhorred. Endeavour is of three kinds according to 
philosophers, viz. activity, cessation from activity and vital 
endeavour. 

149. *— The wish to act, the knowledge of what may be ac- 

happincss ami frecdotn from unhappiness. The cause of the desire of 
the last end is the knowledge of the same ; therefore it is of itself the 
object of man; for it follows from the definition, that any thing, 
which, when known, is desired by its own nature, is the object of 
man, and its full- meaning is, that it is the object of a desire, not 
dependent upon another tivsire. 

2. The desiro whose object* is a means (for something else.) The 
cause of this is the knowledge of what accomplishes an object of desire. 

3. The desire of action is* the desire, whose object is an effect to 
be accomplished by action, which (desire) is determined by the notion 
of what may he accomplished by action. This depends upon an 
apprehension such as this : I shall accomplish cooking by action. The 
cause of the desire of action is the knowledge, that an object may be 
obtained by action, and the knowledge, that the object of desire may 
be obtained. Therefore there is *10 desire of action with reference 
to rain, because it cannot be obtained by action, 

fOO . — * Comm . — “ The knowledge, that something is the cause of an 
object which js strongly abhorred, is an obstacle.” 

* The object of a desire, independent of anyiother desire, is the last object ; this 

happiness and deliverance front unhappiness ; for both aie not desired for the sake 
of any thing else, but for their own sake. An object of a desire, depending upon 
another desire, is s secondary object ; such are for instance, the fruition of love, 
eating, tht removal of the unhappiness of another, the 1 draining from desires, &c. 
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complished by acts and what accomplishes such or such a desire, 
and the perception of the material causes produce activity. 

150. — Cessation from activity rises from aversion produced 
by 101 the knowledge of what accomplishes abhorred objects. 

151. — Vital endeavour is constant, 101 it transcends the per- 
ception of the senses 10 ' ; * * 

152. — It is the cause of the ilux and reflux of the vital airs 

in the body. Gravity abide# in earth and water,* it is imper- 
ceptible to the senses ; * , 

153. — It is transient ii^ what is transient, and eternal in what 
is eternal. It is the non-intimate cause of the action which is 
called falling. 

154. — Fluidity is twofold, innate and derived from a cause ; 
the first abides in water, the second in earth and light. ; 

155. — In the atoms of water it is eternal, in every other 
thing transient. Derived lluidity is produced in clarified butter 
and similar substances when heated by the union with lire. 

150. — Fluidity is the cause of trickling and instrumental 
cause in a collection (heap). Viscidity abult* in water; it is 
eternal in atoms, non-eternal in a compound.. 


For instance, there Is no desire of action with regard to hom y, mixed 
with poison, because the strong aversion is an obstacle. 

(Material or intimate causes are those substances by means ot which 
a desire is accomplished; for instance the material causes of a sacrifice 
are : the presence of ghee, wood, rice, kc.) 

101. — Cumin . — “ Is constant ;** which means, it lasts as long as lile 

does. t # . 

102. — Comm. — u It transcends the perception of tin* seme* , tor the 
flux and reflux of the vital airs, when fitronyer than usually? is an *m- 
plished by endeavour, for instance a stronger iirpiration (this in evnh nf 
from perception). If this is the case, then from tin* mb rciuc, that the 
flux of the vital airs is accomplished by dmlcawmr (for tin re mi^fbe a 
cause of it) and further from the inadmiaaibility ot an endeavour that 
is perceived (for in the ordinary fuuctfon of miration, kc. it is not 
perceived) it follows, tkat the flux of vital air* is accomplished by an 
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157. — By the abundance of this (viscidity) in oil combus- 
tion is favoured. There arc three kinds of faculty, viz. velocity, 
elasticity and memory. 

1 58. — Velocity abides only in bodies, and is twofold, either 
produced by action or by velocity.' 01 Elasticity is according 
to some* only found in earth, according to others in the four 
first elements. 

159. — It is imperceptible to the reuses, and is sometimes the 
cause of vibratory motion."' 4 The faculty which has the name 
of memory, is found only in sentient, beings ; it is impercepti- 
ble to the senses. 

KiO. — Its cause is certitude without inattention. Memory 
is called also the cause of remembrance and of recognition. 


endeavour, which transcends the perception of the senses. This is vital 
endeavour. 

10.}. — Comm . — “It is twofold, either produced by action, or by 
velocity.” Velocity in an arrow arises from action produced by con- 
junction without noise, (vMd. v. 1 IS,) lu-nce from the destruction of a 
former action arises another action. In the same manner all the 
subsequent actions must he considered. And without velocity, since one 
action is an obstacle to another*, the destruction of a former action, and 
the production of a subsequent one were impossible. Where velocity is 
effected by velocity, for instance, where the velocity in ajar is effected 
by the velocity of its half, there is velocity, produced by velocity. 

lOt. — Comm . — Elasticity is proved for instance bv the fact, that a 
branch which is attracted, returns to its former position, when released. 
The opinion of some, that elasticity abides in the four first elements, is 
not supported by any evidence. 

YOj. — -Comm . — “Its cause incertitude without inattention.” If it is 
snid : * U certitude, different from inattention, rather not the cause of 
remembrance ! And if this is the casOj let us say, that knowledge in 
general is the cause of memory.’ 

We object ; for as there is no authority of assuming an alternative, 
it is evident, that certitude, different from inattention, is the cause of 
memory. Moreover, with reference to inattention, the assumption of 
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161. Fate is twofold, merit and demerit. Merit is the 
means by which heaven, <K;e. is obtained. 10 * It is a practice of 
ablutions in the Gang;!, &e. and of sacrifices, &c\ 

162. — It is thought perishable l>y the contact with the water 
of the KarmamWi * Demerit is the cause of hell, (Sec. and is 
produced by blamable works. 

Kid. It maybe destroyed by expiations, &<•. 'Noth qualities 
abide in living creatures. 101 # They are produced Ify desire and 
destroyed likewise by knowledge.' 0 " 

memory is complicated (sup # ertluous) ami lienee it is proved, that cer- 
titude, diiVerent from inattention, is the cause of.mcmory. 

I he proof of this is given in the words : “ It is called the cause of 
remembrance and recognition.” That is to say, memory produces re- 
mend, ranee and recognition ; therefore memory is assumed, for it is 
impossible, that a former perception produces, without intercoms, re- 
membrance, because a cause is impossible, if it is not in respective in- 
tercourse with either ot the two (remembyinee or recognition.) \„ r 
can it be said, ‘that, as memory, determined by the category of 
identity, is the cause of recognition, remembrance Obtained, because 
recognition is produced by memory for there is mj cause for (his. 

1 ()t». Comm. “ Merit is the means by which heaven, \e. is ob- 
tained.” 

That is to say, it is the means of obtainin'; the happiness „f |, 
ami all other happiness, mul of bodies lit enjoy the happiness of 
heaven. 

i Vomm.-" In liti,i g creature.,” heeause me.it ami do rit 

cannot ho assigned to God. 

ins.— CWo«,— "They are produced by desire, and destroyed like- 
wise by knowledge*” 

Ily desire, that is to sav, if good or had acts arc done bv om* who 
has perfect knowledge, they are of ilo effect. - Likewise by Know- 
ledge. “ Likewise” is said to indicate enjoyment. 

* Hut how (it may he objected) can the knowledge of truth th-froy 
merit and demerit ? for this (the destruction of merit and dtWriij 

* The name of a small rm>r, which, aq» »ralc the Urntoryof JJuiaira, kaii, 
from Bihar.— Vid. Lassen's j ml. %lurth. Not. J. |>. 1 ,u. * 
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1G4. — There are two kinds of sound, inarticulate and arti- 
culate ; the first is produced by a drum, &c. and the latter, 
as ka and other letters, by the contact of the throat with the 
palate. 

105. — Every sound abides in the ether, but it is perceived, 
when it* is produced in the ear. ,w Some say, its production 
takes place likfc a succession of waves. 

would be contrary to the passage (of ttoe Yoga-sastra) : “ Au action, of 
which tiic effect is not cxpi rieueed (which has not produced its due 
consequence in the soul of tlic agent, \ iz t> happiness, if a good action, 
and unhappiness, if a bad one) does not perish even in a hundred 
crores of Kalpas.” ll this is the case, then the destruction of merit 
and demerit takes place in this manner, that a person who knows the 
truth, experiences the consequences of all his works at once by all his 
bodies.’ (viz. all the bodies which he is to assume in future births.) 

There, however, “ to experience the consequences of works,” is only 
given as an example of the various ways, in which works are destroyed 
according to the Vedas. Kow could otherwise works he destroyed by 
expiations ? &c. It is sa'id (in the Bhagauulgita.) “ The fire of know- 
ledge consumes nlfworks.” And in the A’ruti : u All his works perish, 
when the general afid individual souls are known.” 

If it is said : ‘ In this case there cannot exist for him who knows 
truth, the state of the body, nor happiness, unhappiness, £*c. as by 
knowledge all works are destroyed,’ we object ; for only the works dif- 
ferent from those which are commenced, are destroyed ; for only the 
work which is the cause of the enjoyment of this or that body, has 
been commenced. 

101). — Comm , — “ Every sound abides in the ether, but it is perceived, 
when it is produced- in the ear,” # 

Abiding in the ether, means, that the ether is its intimate cause. As 
a sound, «i hen distant, is not perceived, it is said, “ in the ear.” As 
it may be doubted, liow^a sound, produced in the space determined by 
a drum, &c.,*is produced in the ear, it is said : “ Its production takes 
place like a succession of waves,” its somfJ produces another, determined 
by a space, external to the first, and the second produces again a third, 
and so on. In this manner* it is. perceived, when it is gradually 
produced in the ear. 
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166. — According to others, like the bud of the Kadamba 
plant.' 10 From the knowledge,'" that the letter ka is pro- 
duced, and that it is destroyed, non- eternity of sound would 
follow. 

107. — The knowledge, that this ka is that, ka, depends upon 
the perception of general knowledge."* “ Tltis is thd medicine, 01 
such and other sentences depend upon general knowledge. 

- , 

110. — Conun. — “Like the hud of the Kadamba plant.” In this 
manner : From the first sound ten sdlmds are produced iu the ten di- 
visions of space. Hence ten other sounds arc produced. As this 
assumption is complicated, it is said in tke text : “ according to 
some.” 

1 1 1. — Comm. — “ From the knowhslgo,” &c. TV> remote the objec- 
tion, that sound is not produced, because it is eternal, it is said : 
“ From the knowledge,” &c. 

112. — Comm. — If it be objected: 1 The eternity of sound follows 
from the fact, that this letter ka is recognised as that letter ka,’ t ho 
text gives the answer: The knowledge, that this ka is that ka, depends 
upon community of class,’ iVe. Here is the objeN of recognition, tin* 
community of class of this and that object, but wot the identity of this 
and that individual; because it is contrary to the knowledge which 
has been mentioned. If this is the case, there cannot be a mistake 
with regard to those two perceptions (viz. sound is not eternal, and this 
is that sound). 
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CORRECTIONS AND EMENDATIONS. 


Page Line 

i. 22, for in read of. 

xii. 17, for with read to. 
id. ID, for with read to. 

xiii. 3, for faculties read modifications, 
xxi. 23, for drishtanta read drisht&ntn. 

2. 15, for negation read affirmation. 

3. 35, for read 

4. 2, for individuality reatl separated ness. 

id. 3, for priority and posteriority reyd posteriority null piiority. 
id. 4, for volition read endeavour. 
id. 31, for read 

t). IS, for with read to. 

7. Id, for with read to. 

12. 2(i, for after earth add and mind*. 

id. 2D, for read 

13. 7, for individuality read separatedness. 

id. 8, for priority, posteriority read posteriority, priority. 
id. It), for volition read endeavour. 
id. 22, for volition read endeavour 

id. 22, for piiority and posteriority read posteriority and priority. 

10. 20, for is read in * 

id. 35, for priority and posteriority read posteriority and priority. 

17. 1 , for priority and posteriority read posteriority and priority. 

ID. 31, for W* read ^Trt 

23. 28, for such read touch. 

2G. 4, for individuality read separatedness. 

id. 5, for priority, posteriority read posteriority, priority. 

27. 4, for with read to. 

44. 1 , for Mimausikas read Mimansakas. 

51. 1-2, for priority and posteriority read posteriority and priority. 


53. 

o, 

for 

» ditto * 

read 

llitto. 

id. 

8, 

for 

ditto 

read 

ditto. 

id. 

17, 

M 

ditto 

read 

ditto. 

54. 

1 , 


natural read innate. 




N. B. The translation courts one verse more than the original, as 
the invocation, forming the first verse of the former, has not* been 
taken into the text of the latter. 
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<r^<: ii 8 8 ii 

r!WSR*Rfa *RR JJflTWRR ^lf- 
^jf?! I tRRT^fa 1 ^TisrRTist^'gTlIfVTTW f*T- 
farf «RT^T TR I tR^TT’R^rr’WTfa^Rmij- 

ijRRRT *rR*T3rfhfRi: rf* »?n: ii 

«PT^r^g fa^r 

«r 1 *!H^ i wrfrf^fa 1 'sw- 

faiRnR^qrTf^sretTTfR^; i ^rfv*l is’Ri- 
faHRIfRMRRf’SRj ** irsj«RRR*f'^- 
fwT*rt *tt w^»f irR^m^f^ '^ ir’WJT'SR- 
mt5t v\ ^’*mRRnf’* 5 a W ^ \ * 
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fa?r • ^wtsttitt *t trhi ^t 

^T’pnfrf^ 1 WfifSRTTTT HHjfa 

, Tf^HTW I f^TTfc'IRTTT'S 

HTffl5^f§T3fr1 II 

f^ar fsrwrfH 1 fTifatfa 1 f th 'sfa 

3><T^ ffjR 'ITRH'ITH I HT^THTVTT’n 
f^»H I tfa^T^'tT^HTT^HTTf'WTTW 
^nrnr«r?WT fs^ fa^mtfa hr: 11 aiji 

rJJJ 

• * 

TTT‘. ^HHtN^RTfH(?Jrr HR I 'jqTVtfa I 

» \J vj 

TW ^fHfitf^fftlfWT HT f^f HT HHJ TlRlt 

'S^ftfT'arafiniT V -Jf^t I UR 
T«fafTm fVjfNt HU^rfT rRTRtl H^T- 
H3| HTTTTTH'. f«?Trt Tl% fHHHTH II 

N 

^ITWT^ fr^TUlffl I HITrijf^fT! | TTTfJrH- 

I 

I HTifa HT HTffIT#* I HI^Tf^^- 
^TTHnHRT^ H ^^'.HT^rfrT. 1 fsrafHI 
’mrar® ^ht?hihir Tfa faumrjniurRrasira 11 

4 N 

'IT Ht^T «T MTftHTW HHT'STHTTra I H R 
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wraio urn h wfjM n ^ h 
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filmic ^T^^qfrrsTTsnr^ faaaaTfVfa aafani 
Tf^a^ftfa I Tf^^rwt irffT^l a aT*JTaT 

9 » 

taaiaaT^ai: ii , a?rznaTfa aa aia aa^*i) 
anfaasrafaaaawa aaifa faafaaa a fa 
aaaa aa aftTTfcfa^aima'tfaaTaT afa 
afaaTafaaf *T T3T7T. ^frl I 

aiTtnfafa I ^^TTT^t fw^Tf^^Tmrqf ^ Tfi 
T^’fTTW \i\ aa.aaTTataT 1TT*T- 

^TWHT aiWT<IWTaafa ^tTMT^tci faqq*ja 
Tarfafr*'. II 'ii II 

aa aftTaN araatf^ aa ara i irr^r 
^fa ii aa aa^a 'snaTf^^a^ i aarmai aaia 

vj ^ 

aa ^aaftTmafa aa»na aa afa: aw- 
auaa ^TaTHTaai fa^fVfa aa i a i ayt 
rai aaaj am faiafoaai. aufar aiTonaa 
aai: i aftTTWTaaaiiaaaT,aa«aarTafaaTa- 
KTfaraTa ii a a. a^a^iaiaa^ii^a fa?ft- 

N C\ > . 

anrftr aw^ araaaa vfa araj 1 aaaja- 
^rranwa fhrara i aa artrar aa^ aiaaiw 
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Aft si m Tt HTCEre rer^mfo i 

ftlT« ^rrt|t Trefrre wh i ts^n^rt^rsi 
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H*JR TOTWTI^dteTOPrTO rl^R? SJT* 
TTS^T. II «T ^ W«f- 

TJTfaf?! I . <3*TWMRR I ^RRrUT 
5»fa*trf OT^T*TVtf 3SW I TR"? *RTT®HT- 
fifrraT ^Tmrifq wf^fafi wfirwro 
urimniRTTT f*rarc4 fauatfa if to n *nr m^tt- 
^ltSjT*tTtT ^Tt!m f^TTV STW- 

i rrorafafa i %?rof»rcrq: i 
^trera «it$ sfa ^rv5jTT<t»rTiU i iRtifafw i 
^ ^*TT 1RJTW ®HRt ^^nw? * 

HRI ’SRHfinjTHRTiT 1 TOfWI TO* *fT- 
*t*w* i tohtotw: *T*T*TfroT*i* 

s M 

iprBcRTT^MRTfTfn mr: ii a«’ii 

** $TO WRJ WTO f*- 

STO %TO IffT** *T*.I WT II * rf’ZTT I 

VI W* I TRTTtfTI I W*T$W*R I WTO 

* wto * 3*™ i wfa *TTO*Tfrow **- 
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ifrr. i vr^rrftr ^fw^<4 'w^^tit- 

»t%^rTft’*n^ i ^Tsrafarr- 

STWTTT f%T^TV^ 3*F7 *3 ijsf 

^fqTfH^f^^WTTTW'raiT . I"7 . f^'ST ^ ^ 
*fr<3P5r*nrof%: WT^T^frf?! ^?n*r 1 3 *) *r- 

vj ^ s 

nn: 11 HKT3fa fa^ravnimy: 1 3TT^f 

f%TT3TTTT Tfa I *1 ^ 

TmTWTHHT^ 1 ^yrTt^rnf'? 

Tprw^f^'- 11 *r %Ttjf%f^iTT»r3if?ifT^^i5^T 
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.IfTrMI q^WqqqrqTq-qqmfqqTqqf Tfa qiqj i 
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• STT^TT^T^ I qqq ^fioSiTrftTSR qqqjqfq V 
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7!<qrai fqfsqqqqj W 5 !^ qTqTJffqTq I qfqqqq 

qqqiqqqTq i^iqT ^Tqfq^r fqqj qn^fq fqgr u 

qqi UTqfqfq injRf qtqg TO3W ’srrqrsn 

q^faq^'.fqiqTfqfqqfqiqT qqfqfr iqrT*ft 

^xii^:i qqroT qxqwgTqqq^ : i qrsqfgTq 

qqTV^T !*: qTifq Tfifqqq qqtqri qfqqtq 

qq qjifq I q qfqqqrfqfq qqfq i 

qq qq qsi qq qTqjfq qqfqqr. *q*q I qrq- 
, °\ 
quTqrqTuqfq^r qiiqr qtqq *ajfq q i 
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foaniTqifq mfafa i ^wfpi- 
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^T»m: irrtfq fa^:g<qTfcsrT qj*5 qfrrqT^qfa i 
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nq f*R:m: nr*w$?ftf?i arqS n t-^Ti 

'J * ©s 

*i WWWT fa** w^iqjT.^q: rfaaj fairi*! 

v> 

HT»n* 'sis TWTfT fairm^i mqpqq q’qrai: i 
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i ^nf’BTfir^T’W-q^faii^ai^TH i *- 
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aim •qf^?ni?qm»T‘i ^*3 qr nfaw*reT ®i 
awnnr^fawH *<q'qf*nnifqfqTrvr* i 
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TTOTOT I TOT T$f^*raOTfTO*n ^fTWfTOT- 
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faf* frowr^Vrw Tf^TOTfaw tftwfTO- 
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qfTOTTO TITTO ^TOTTHf^R*. TOWT ^4^- 
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HTfroTW* inftw: i * * jf^TOT ’rfwrf*- 
?l#l *TO***Vt*( II 

* WT*rFS*J*T*Tf*3 ^TO*nf* TOTOtfro- 
TOntftTi^f^i urnnr-ira i *tots* *TT*tf* 
H^gTlMft TgTfTOTTTII %?T^ltiT *W ifa ** *- 
fa^WT I *TMTMTWT.jf*- 
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Tfa *rf*r. ii 
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sf 
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iTOWS^lfafa I lllfqTg^NT ^ f^ I 
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THtf^fafa I TfonnN Tjfa U7H^ I Wflfa 
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\S 
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<R^Tji3P ^T^r naj'j I t’3TflfyW v -^ Tni 

Taprfam 3iTf?raT*r*!i 
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HT^TV ^TPT^I ^TWS*T»H*1 ^ 

^Tfa^Tffl: II tlTTWfa^ *rHS*rfafa: I *Plfa 
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q^PninBI^Tf^ HTTW^ra flWfa ^TTHrj|ijj 
^sgpf rPHPTfafa: I ? TCTfarW- 

vJ 

^fw^T^famisiTfsfTfa i mfw*- 

^RPT SfTffW^ *0 I DV ?T 

Sj 

attfiniPWTW upppfafa: i t*s 

UPW^fafa: W^^PT^TWi *tp» TT ^' 

xj 

$TV’ l-^HT ?lfffi(if^^r*>f^ 3 lf^ inT ^ T ^ ^5' 
fii rgf ’ ffd sfn *if<5^?WTOWmw?P»**T3- 
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qntra mnrf%*nf?nw uw unfa* ^r^fafn h 
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fq<F e qnrmflf* i mw^j Trqq qRq qinfq 4rni 
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qTqqfafa qf*v ttsr i q 

*TT5^<4 I ajsnmiwq f*r^qwt^3T^ ^m^tx- 

**nv\ H\ -ii 

W'lr^fn *i qrqT Tfo qr^r Tsm: i qami- 
Wrfh I ^rf^T* ^TfK<qr^TfH«qqfniT. I 
q^TT^fqniTf7»Trq T?aRT I wqq- 
qqw g q qra^ftfa ii ti^t t« 
Ttrn Twites?! tbt^: i tott t** 
qi«r. i rRT q^qTf*qfq?r. h^ \\ 

i qtwqm[T^7i^;qfiRf?T sr 
■qT^q 'HSR I q*f*f ^q^qqfqHI || 
^riqf?l I T«lSiTf^qRfq qTHref%7mT qnjf I 
«hy* ^TOrsfflftar^: n q^qpnraqq qpq n- 

« J 

I Tf TTTtfo i ^mTqwqiq qR- 

^tor irffi ^ttut i ?r ^qjqmq qfq qqr. 
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ftfT* TOIT1WTON ^TTlfrj | Tjff( 

pmnm?i^ 3rajinrarw$?ng strait'; 
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II ^8 II 

5fa 1 5it^t^%t *rmr: 1 tufa 
W^rf^^f^rT. II S^T^fa I ^q- 

fifa ^.wf^fwra ?ra *ifn~ 

si X v 

fasSTfa I TI^T'flY^SiTf^^SrTT^T t 

&W JWT 'SHOT fa*JT SUflST ^TJJJ?- 

, rr*rs ii utot tfn 1 wfo M»rfar*ra3i 

jr^nrafa ^ttw i ust ^ ufafafaraJRi- 
i^W sti STTwfaft il *refaT*3 wfasfaTtefa 
Sti s *mfa TraTwnrnra fa 1 *! ^natnrafa S'? 

N si J 

sinrairafa snir.STtfa s^nrafiiT^T* 11 *fa- 

fafasiTO^iraiW^ fa ^TTOTfafr! % 7 T I *1 
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faf^TTOT^f%»RfasfaiMt!?^ wt twit*- 
n^HS’iw sttws *ri^fa(fT ^r*i»ri*iMi»- 
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*rr*ranT*TTT<ro»5 1 vhtot '■bhws* fagnfa 
ftlifa fa W ^RT?T I JHPT5J HHT 
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SJ N 
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^TRTTVTR ^^RrT Tfrf I 
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HT?m 1 f^fii^f T fqiqwTr’ra fmm^ .1 
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* WIT: | 7 T*T 
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wrrstfnr^i^wn TraproTfs •*r*rT5i s^rnTfs 
*TfVfl3Tsf%fTfw ^5 i tts vrara wott- 
stwsttt i sr snrfrrofaTT Tfa srasTTir **- 
qwwr* i tht 5Tfv7RTeiTT»rRTf^wrT , »: i *- 
*fafrifSTTfa*Pg ^TfafffTWSiTTWTOTfTfaTT- 
fa<4 1 AS TpR^T SjfirSTT*!^ ‘SSSH^PrfiW- 

'J -J 

Tif^r^niTsprsTirfssTsr Tqf»rsTTirpnnrar- 

\# 

fafafSTTfaWTHTSift * ^fafrfyr JfJ-r. II ST- 
sts»st 

I <T7T^^W^WWTf»TRI^rW I 

ini *TVTT , sinp*ifWri wrrfasra n «• n 
^tij: mvTT^ TWTfT i ^tvttw: sp*i*t*i- 
*far%: i irw * sufarnfMar fa** • ** T ' 
vttw: srnTsunTfa^TWT T^: i ** *twt- 
wwrfvFT^it: ufa**®* i **t »**t fann 
w^nTf^wrrfi ststvtt^ i iKiiPw 



. - - - .... . — 

fa^T* fi rmitT wwrf’ffl: l qp$ <5 qqmqfqT- 
35TVTTW: I qqqq f^fr^TWPr I Tsrg *r?t 
sfw. qsqqTfqwrfT q% qqt qrafqqqw 
, »mjTVTT^ qq Tsfsrwf^fa II W; 

qqqiff q '^W’flTWWrSffH^Tf^WT^rsKTf^: I 

q faqq II f^q 

. qTqraTqT^qiHTqqfqqTq’f i q^rg qrannw 
^iwn#»r Trfasnv^: n qqrtfqqq ?j qfaq<j- 
qnqnnqqTW. i qq <3 faifrr. 1 «r 


■amiTW^9R in qrSWTqq»qq T^JTT- 

fqsfMIq^Tqqi^T^ fair?: 11 qmfaqq: qw- 
mqqnqqrqqq: 1 ^^mmw^mrsreiTtjn 
^nqferfaqT^qqraTHTqqmqqqqTqfarfqfa 
qqqrqT qwfa 1 ^rq q qwTT»fTq 5 tm?TrT- 

W q^TWqqiTUqqTmT^ faqqTqift qzqq:- 

f vj 

qqtqqfq ^qqrrsTq qT*fa i'qqr q qsrfa 



fqqrrtxfiq ifla: 


*1* Tfn qi ^Tfeqqqnqraqnqifq 

^Tfoqqqqtqqq: qu^T qqfa qqT qqrfqqwq 

1 

*?uqqqrqfqfa»fa?jfa qq 1 ^qqifesmu^qq 



to: i tor%it ^TfarorraTOra: 

^Tf^fT i TO i TOWTOT«ra^r*fpr qfnw^ft- 
TOTOfTOWT^TVTTT’JTOTWI firpCTRlftnr- 
^npq^f^^m^nHR'RT^ ww irfirawmn 
^raTrll *T (3^sftnw^i$ «TW^TV W 

I WTTSTrl I TOTO nfw^^T<^9R- 

wftifn: i w ft ^TfirrofroroiS irajgfa* 
**irf?ptwi WTOnrfafa: Krwrfnr^ $*nst- 

* s# 

fafofwj?T»rrf<i i «ni 

'frnjR TOTHTOTTUWTWrSITWTrf wit wT^wr 

STOtaTWTOiti* farrfirsipng nf?w;TO- 

t 

wrf^ffr N 

^TOtfTOJTTOITOtTOfa^ t wmifftf^: 
TOnre^TOrai;*: t to w ottoto: 
to?wt qfimnfafo *pbh to to?tt w *rro- 
to Tfn tpt fro*ro wrswwwwt 'tyi- 
whrfrrtar: to u 

TOTCTfofy g TO TOTOTfrororoni: i 

TO ^ T^r *« to ^TOt- 

fwnre tnw ,<r» wtoito^ww* 

» 

tj^^q^TTWntfnww : to h 



ftTgT 0 IfTOTftflTft *nwftfT. I W q 

I <1*11 ^ «RTVHW?f*W- 
fwtl qT$ ^TVJrlT^^RTW^ 'S|T?f ^TVJ- 
7iT?^^fjrgifT^T^^Tn^T^qqTT^wn- 

faq*n q>qr II 

qq qti qTvqiqfqf^: i 

qqi q qa^swq^Tf^WTtT 
farE^mjJTqTHTqTfT TItT^ gqfcqTfHTrPn^TW 
q: q»qi i .qq qf*wq qtqrvmfqsiTtT qqqqi 
qtqn^ra ^-gmqq^*fafa ^Twfqf^f^- 
?ufq qqfa n 

q% qT^TWTqif^: i qqqrprfafqq- 

s# 

f?jqar. q»qi i q^fqfoi?iq;qTqf*rqqT ^Tfaqrafa- 

q»qT3nq^TqfqJqT5|vimif^qff1sgnmT% fqrT- 

qtfq q "5 ffq wqqrqiqq qq qr^q^^^'srT- 
wrfafoqiTTW i qfqfTfqqqx qiqqqrfqqq- 

>j 

$nt<qTwq<qfaf?i q* i qfqqnfqqqwc qqx- 
Ywrq-fawqiq^: i **i qq qT«ffi^q<qqTqr- 
wqTrr i qqfq^^qiTqfaqiqqTqTqqh i qr- 
qjqqq fqqTqfqqrrqqrq n qq qrqTqTqqTq 

WflTJPTRtq q qfqqaiqf l TOTqTWqT^ *?T- 

wq i q^rot qxRfqqqi^Tqfq qqwqqiTqq- 



_ \J 

Trfwamrrfi : i fa*r 

^STTCFmSfif^T ^TVTf^t: sfa^SRflT | 
tr stuiTOifTfw’r urararart fift^-s^ it 
1 ^ ^ $<5*ra srfipTT'- qij 

^wftf%r*i tre Tfa i ^TN’srr’T- 
^fa^TT , STT i U3'H ; CH I ^T^TTWH^f 

TOraf^r* ^TW-rTtrf^^i^ =*r- 

V^r^faf?rofa«W3ixi l V3 wnffir^orT- 

si 

a - ? "=tiv^ 

■Jiffl^sfiri ai’si ii *rv 

■?;f?i aN i q 

SHfl I ' ?fa 3TVri§]T»gf»W ^ ^ W 
Mrei^l^T^T r\’W 1 ^ TT^t^HHlf'fT I 

SIVSlTOTOfa’W f*l i !l 

I ufipJT i^W^T’lTfl I 

si J 

^3m<r»g ?r nftTO^Tfr iraftfiw: n °l 11 

fqq^j ’q H3a »?IVT Tm, 3 H 7fa I «P?- 
^fspmfc stwttw Taj*. I ^^ T, l 1 

fqtrg: ^ranHT^^t^r fa^^TTWl^J iPUHjfara- 

* T fK f^TlHtlrt: w\ ™f*OS«W««< w 'I 
*WWW»W »J jmv »XlW*f« I txjq (J«Wi»f*»1WI : | 





wn« aniw ^ it ^ ii 

w krik * fas ii ^ ii 

_j — — — — 

fan> iq^m famfrn'w wt^t ifqq^qi qrei- 

<J 

TWWift! ^qqiqTq’lWfqqyraT TO 

WTOW^ 3ITW. M ^I^TVTTWT »?q Tfrl 
^^fgq^^jrSTT l«W. ^T^tT^IT fafa- 
7r.ifaw*rajj?RraT fafaq: iu% fw.TO- 
(^Tf^BntT q^T qs^fqajqq^TOqT qqqq fq- 
qq^rs qzqT^tqrqq ^ITT'^tT'W qsqqfafq q*T 
q^qwrq'iqqr "5 froqfqqqw W- 
qtrw: i T*^ qT-qj qqqi qq>nm q^qqi \\m 
^qqpqfqqqqr Tfai qqqT^fawqirqf^q- 
qqq< c^q: i qwqfaqq qqqqTfqantT q4- 
^q qqmq qTwqifVqirqiqqqTqrTqfiTTqTqT' 
qflqfafq; i q q«iq> i qftaqii qyqqqT- 
Tqqtfq ^hrnranr i qqj qT qqqTTTqwq- 
qifq qniTqqfqTfqf^f q *r g qqiqTqq to 
' qqrrfq qqqr«rfqqr«iqi<q TOftaaqi u q: qra- 
qqtfn i qqqnTW qrajq^Tq^^q qi- 
fqq:, I qqT q qrqjqjTq^wnMTqqfTWfqq 

•s 

TKT& II V II 



q% filR; | 

'll ^ II 

Nf^T: TO*# ^qf?iqfa?n II ^ || 
q^srch qrc %^rnf ??: i 

yitqf^isRp^ijvii jyaril^jj^f u 'S'o u 

^1T* I ^T^flTfflfffrsnf^ 1 10 a 1 1 

wfafsfrfa I i sf)n- 

winf^ Tfff i ^r^fiqr *r trtmTO- 

©s, fr. , 'J 

i *AT»rrfV^TW^T^^wtnm i Ei- 
3U'u?»T^^5tm i vjm*rora?w3;~ 
w* ^nT^Tfv^T^rn M II 

i ^^T^wwrowrrT- 
*r -J^i i f^s^ifrfa i 

7W ^ W^fHfWT>STWTOTi3* , fTPITTJ^- 

^T^mniraT'Jra’frrrrTwf^^ tw^: n M n 

tsi^: i n»i ^7 *Tw£if<J «r ^f?t: p v* ^w- 

f*$T n: -sfawiffaHift In* it ** l 



*n w[ ^i ^rtq jr i^ch 

:^i 

Sllli^WFJra II 'O* II 
.Q^H^rj TO ?K ?R I 


^qfaffi qjrqr^qfa i xnfltw#ffi i sRT37g- 
'^f ^*rfq^ qr^rtw q?qqi 
^T^TTffr'^T^ qqqT jy. 

7?^ ^TmY^J'Sn^f r!^ ^qfafffqr^nl II 'ax; || 
*&*$ qqqq^qr^ Trsfa^r 

311^ <TTq ^TqtT'- I Tl^STIT ?t^ 
Ti^^r *!^q^TSflr rfa tjt*t siren n^qfafn: i 
q <qq qqqq^qi^ TWqf»lf7i: I qqqTnjT ufqi- 
^TMTqqsfTTT II 'Ot II 

HT^TVqqrTT 7tfqfff I q^'STrefqqfn I q fj 
urewra q<f qr^qf i q^reiqsfq ^rfq^rqufT 
l(T^qTVT<1 I q^T^^tftfq I q^"J|Jjjq^i\q^|T5' 
qjTqrni q^snqqn: qarerftrqT q^rerq- 
faqrqfq iTT^qrVTq’ff: I qqTfq *^t?it q^gj;q<a 
^rn'i ^qtrqyrfV^TnquqTiwiBrw ^t^t- 


* ^qiM*.i'lt'rf*immlfn {q^qxftwiqn i 



jnflo ^ ii co (i 

f^T« TOT’Ji ^it^i qranreifa irT^reTW.iifar: 

war. i ^ nf^ywm- 
$t*k i t m irf>mT*rT^ imwi 

^prqn’Tqq'^: i q^triw q^fri’snqfawrc- 

SJ • 

^x^qrai i <1^ *rf q^ro^i anw 1 qr- 

^T^I^T^aiW qi^qj Tffl^T^Tq’qT'l ^T*j- 
qifa ufqir^q i qqiK^fq.f^T qm 
^Sir^ T^T^fT^T: q^TTT I .TITqfa^ TJ 

*r irfqifTft qaq^rq: li q%as q ufa: 

fofqq^q I 3*T qiTVfaqiqiiqsfa 
q^f*H II I ^ 1 

ufaur? iSTW^^ 1 

qiqqxg ^^ Tjl 

VT-gq«r^^aiT<tqt *fa^ T ^TW^f* I 
«f<m g *f* m* arowfo I w r ^T*T«i- 
Tmnwr qmfr vf*x*« 1 *»•• ^ W .^ T 

qrfj^WTi^rw i »w ^ ^ 

*h wfoartT mmnt *fo^ T 
miliM •***""". Wwtwt 

a«ftm aaTf^fn *r*r i ^ 

iPHvnn i ««TfHvn»q^^ rimvw- 



fa^T 9 vwwRtwTO: qnfoiTtfarar 

i ,frr vq *q ^i^rftsnfT it ^ 

sipr^q: t vn qqfrf t q fqiqqnqqnqw ?i^r- 

T*TTV I W*T WTWBTfilfTWTfqiiq- 

qr<q Tr^w^rrq: i w' qq *q q’qjiftarq qqr- 

t^TTW I %3T tj^j^rlr ^T^T^TTWiq q 

I 7TO f^^r^TTJWT^T^TTW I 1R 

5|TT!TT5f? *T ^rf%: I ^TT^TH II T$T q^tajifr 
« N 

qT II ^r*TT«Tt<fTT^T 3 
^Tqq$ ^r^fftSUTT qfqifrfq?? fq^SqfW II 
irfTR^H%l|r II 

qq ’vm^fq qfaitjq: 1 qf?? fifqq 
HT5J3 I TOT qfaTf^RT qfaqqT^T q)^T- 
fq'fqfae q qft: tiq qnqrfifriT TOTfq qnq- 
qT^^qn^T Trfqt; qfaTf^fqfirt qrqqfrni 
qqqTqqiwKfq i tot ^Tf%qr: fw^qr^ 

tqnTf^B^T?T fqquf^qfqqq: » 

< 

qq qjqqnqqfq i tot qqTws'f q qs^TTO- 

*§tf I q^<qT.qqi^T€t i i *ra jrfani iwpropS 

qTw wt^t q»T^i qswqqfajis^- 

, ** 

qqrsj^qvTT^fg i qzqqqirq «imnw 

Tantr qTqTqTqTqr«ri qjTfqqqmi qroTfaq- 



f«5T» Ufa VZ X7HT- 

HT^qrw: i -rofipnnt *r*rfai- 
^rfcqrif qTw®TWNn<n qrnaiuvtrqf?i q 
fa^T^Nf qTWffm rT^HTafT’51 JTT5?qTq TrljftT 
i TO*ra: qfnfrfaqqzTffT qj^wr- 
$sfa qrrqqq’q-gra TO qfraj’RTfwn I Tia 
qq q-q *to gjrrj; a^T n qTiW\ ^iTm Tajr?r 
TOWr?rwmfTOTOt’ i^'.^s^ur ?m- 
qnrroq ’ fawfq aigisaqr 

*» TO*TCVTTqfa I 7TCT q ajfaqTTTa airBJtfaa 
*f qfa: i *r q rpi a q^??rrf?f^T’fjTn^rqnzi i 
wqrwqra i IN tpw sirnr. a?r- 

wqro i TfTO qjrro*faaqisfa >ifa aj^r 

I • 

qzuri irNw^vTTqffr n 
t& areiirqTq’fa qfaqq: i qw qaua^K>i 
qflNjq qqqq-qi ?>I3?qifqfai Ww vviv: 
nfrvw^mi i fjq fa qqnair ^jtrvijr.iqr- 
*tm qT^qrar Tarfarqfar n 
- qq^ -q*$rorat ara? i 

*faUT»mj ftsfaf qar: arfajrTirfaa: ii 
Tfa qr^qrjT^ ^fajiar afafa'wfaa i aJji ?j 
*ftt»**n*,wnT: i aramf** 1 ^ qrr^a i 


M 



irfsss: l aswans- 

njTT’flTW sssss* i w stT^lana 
tTS^a^ S7ai<?si sfaro'?: i 

ji qs?ftsrei qrtf sTnftaiSat f^^wT^Tw- 
TITH SSHfa«3 a&W II ’ 

nA 7?fa^T*Tfw*fa TrOm: i w r? 
.^^TT^TT TT^WTlT fWN?® 

sfaTTC Tf?T II 

TV* 3IT71T33 nf>S«f ^ 5ffH^TTT^H- 

*KJTS I 3)0)5 fasTT S SlfTWTWSWII^Tft 
W»rfafa I TO I Ufa fsRT *lfwa»K- 
i *r s 5 jwt to^t i ^Ktref'TOfTiTOT* 
fulfil Tufis^mitTf i s i *ifTinnsT*TW 1 to- 
ssurttosit Tf^r »jh ^tttti i *r sttoto: i 

^ s» 

SiraT*T*TTOTO?n?j ii firs w TOjfa ufa- 

s%t «»f7f tot aror nfm: i n sra toi- 

« 

fafw sfTOTOI^T TO^TOTTOTOT^SITO UTO' 
*TVS * 1WI TOTafTOTTTO TtfaSTTOl TOT' 
afrUTO tt^^ts nfs *s s^WTTi H fairs ^ 
sfs •sifwsiTT $tto tootttoStot *raj i w- 

t 

TOT TOTOTTO^lS TOTOTTOftfltf 1 TOT S 
># 



ftft • Starofat hxi > n- 

W (l^Wfl RjT®1%f^fsn7nTuf%§ ivpt ww 

vi 

^fJ5RFTT wfa^n^fnftfassrfcr %RI<f|f?l II 
ws ^*5 *fwf»w ifoy* 9>fwiR* 
*ifwf*ra»*tf i 'wnmnS v? srem nlif^'i 

vl * 

^af’siT qiwf^nr it 

r\ji | 7JTIT I • 

®\ 

*r <5 wwfafw *ro*mfarofa n- 

\j 

VTV%t I W I Tint ft 

girnw tryariW^wRTV^fa i «r*r- 

»WT ^ THI^SI WW ^ *T*rcfa ii >t ^ wi- 
^JTWT wr: wrf^fn <fpg I *fey|R*9 
^wfa^RiTR^ffR^^rfrfa urg: il 
3*3rP3 ira^T^rofan^w^WTJi- 

'i 

*rafn i *tf*«jR n *r i 
^TV; *fiw«ftwf <n *RW*TT f^TT^V: I 
«R JJ* $R * tiTTWiJyi R <HR»S 

V JirfcRRRtrajftWRW f^RIR T*w$: II 
jj ^VS^TTiV^'EVM^ WfR- 

UTRT ^ TRR* ?rv: I (T * 

J%*nftw«i Wft w vto ii 



ftlT* ^fTTTOW ^TV^trf^- 

i wf^Tfg^ » fa w^^*rWr 
♦TCiMTf^Tfa ^>*w *rnifaireT$4tfa || c® || 

s# si 

*rw Tajrfa 1 *!jpT*if T^Tfr 

T?3TWi ^TTOT^m^frr- 

si 

%T7q^l^t|f^T *HT TffrW»frim 51^ «gw?IT 
•flT’a ^TW: i 9T ^ I Tf-aiT fa u?i- 

TOTOTfonrV fftT Tfafarff* flfaig ^Tttii 
?ra: m^nr.'i t?T«rr mpraT^mtjfarefann- 

\i si 

^ttT^ H5t: *tw «r i 

*tfa$ | ^sf *»fani|ir 

HI5IW«qx«T^T«IT *lfavT *JW | ^ *t£- 
«JT 3ffa T^rttfaWltr ^WEfTffa 

«W I *fa*TOTW1^fWWra II 

X 

wfawx nnfan^T 

*j^ot i T^«^ , fcgraT ^rawsrsm i i[*ren5- 

N# 

^Tfi^ wfafl^^falVTa'll *fa ^K- 
‘ ^ITfl <l^T ifa^URT^l <ftT 

fifafTW^® wtgitr ^wfa f^ra^T «r^inu 

T’P’j.wr^ *ifa ^<5 

^'Cfa^T rftX^*T «faw»: I Ijfa ^ ^fftT' 



fejT* 3* 1TTW I yn TR 

* ^r^TffT, | n^JRTT^TV’Bl ** 
sr^wt factum: i tj-r^fr 7?*^^ ir*gm*’«t- 
*^Sfa *fa* ^ITTT I T^qiTT^irsjTVj^TW Ufa 
rirnj^^i *n^'f*nii*i ^*wf*fri f*w**fau 

*PT TTOT^ «WT 

*T ^farl^'TO^m I W f*wf**% 

*sn&T TJT*3 | .•fcftrq;^.^ qiqjjt 

WT tjt*3 1 *r* *rf%n*r*wT > 1%5 tt mT^faqi 

vi 

<1* *TT*THT**f | "fTgf'n^^I ITTS^Til ^ <RT- 
y{j ^rttw 1 *fa^WT*mT.*raa*ir?iTq^T- 
fa<^SrqqTSj7TT5**TV nffj **T*T HT1TOHVT- 
T'ffTf^fa HT-g: I! Mq>Tt*3 ?l*qpwqqiiiq I 
q^TMqfwrfrng *jf I TSW*JT fl^^WT 7T*i*3Tfq 
^^ITSt^HT^^ttJ’BfTaiTS'. I * 9TW ^ W^T- 
*IW$fa *TTfa I VI *l*ft" 
TT^t *T*IT *T* T*J*i HI vftV^Vt vtfrftT 
^WT’l ^T 1 

t\ ^ 

1 vfT <rv*T*T*t- 
qufq «t ?kt »t»ftT*r^ift T 

I 

ef^HJT ’IHlTnT rfTf^.HJT?^ 11 

__ • f 

* ^wfairiinwi 1 



fajT* I 7H ft *t*N- 

ww. »rni^g Streifafa 

*mT I fwfc^PW I writt^i 

if Tf^T ft^^r T^Tftft ^mi \ 

ft^m^ nnq«hmnr ii 

Tt^T^WT^T T'JTant 3TOTHT 3HTT- 
<<TW I I 

nwf’cft u ■ 

i wft TraysuT- 
TTsnr^T^r t^rf^i^ srai 5 ^- 
v\ i fatrcmftfr^^TW^^^TW^- 

^(^TrT 1 ^*l*IT TT3IT ^ TTH^Tfa TTOP^- 

> Vl 

%TV: Wl TRT ST *17 wIt TCTCTOt «T5»: 

ftr^TTf rf^fr^ ftf i vz 

wIt II 1 

^ rpw[i? TanfT *prfw*s: ^TW ^fafa 

| fl^T WTVT^m I THJJT^ 

THR^T TT3lwfaf% WW I iTO ^ g^N 
*r*Ti^T*?*»; n 

^ TS tWSfTTT •fqpfanfT *ra: 
faHWqf^wf<? TO* rfW WfT II * ^ 
mftsf ir^ffi wrt i ^tftarjrwrfq v?- 



fafT* ^nnTH II n ^ nTfnajn- 

*flfn irsi i ^*if*TT fnaftroifc- 

^Tni nrfsamnsWTn 1 nwinnifw- 

f^ i nw TTsroTTfaflT nmni^Tni 

vj VI 

nnninTfnnpi ^%TnT3T? ^ 'mntnn i fam 

' si 

nnT to nn i n n nfanznmj;*- 
TWifT TOfafn srei i nn ntwm ‘ntnsi 
nz?w5: i sif* . TajwTTOTn? 

Tirora n 

N .»* 

nmnirn^ g nff nJnniWTpnron tw- 

^in n^Tsfnn^fnwrf t nwifansna^T- 

nTT nn^nrr i n*fan mmainh 5 * u n n nrt- 

# ^ 

^T : nr^rnnjn to ^nrnTmiranTCTnTn- 
%fniNTO^i 3T^nrenfaTftfn i ^rnn- 
^fnTOWwnn nnroia i ^ «r5^ntwr- 
Tfiwft u nr <5 ^fnnf srfnWTTi 
yan i hsItototto'. nninTT»r*irT n i to- 
to nijnTO nifwSaiTfscs^roi i to- 
^TOnnnnrfwfTi " • 

^vTTnmwg nttranfnmTfr 
3n ntn^rn nnns^n s*tt: i n n Hn 
*w i <n fn^m'ifHninnf^wn n 






i «wr*r: i fam w'mi- 

<J \j 

?TH II sr ^ fsrercr^ VfTanfafairTO 3^Prfa- 

5RTTIf TfrT «IT^T I fa*T^a fa^T- 

■j^r^fT tpi am*rra i *rc*m *ww^fa 

sj V \l 

^*<RT*JT: ^WJH^TT^TSTT*- 

vl vi 

*ufafa - II ^3tjf ^} <m? 

Tngsrffafa ^wt ^'q^T’qiftjpm^T 
^tv *fn v tst? *raro *r wfa irfV. i 
fa^T^tfafa II farm ^JJTT T^T^r fa^T 

?3fl3mfa I ^7T T^nfr ^ *f^WT I VZG * I 
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